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ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 


OUR PURPOSE 


VERY enterprise should have a purpose. A magazine with- 
out one would be like a rudderless ship. We submit in 
brief the purpose of ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 

First and foremost, we shall present facts and truths to our 
readers each month that will materially help and instruct. As 
an indication of what we mean by facts and truths being mate- 
rially helpful and instructive, we refer the reader to our SELF- 
CULTURE DEPARTMENT, edited by the ‘‘AUTHOR OF 
PRESTON PAPERS,” whose initial contribution appears in 
this and will continue through succeeding numbers, The ‘“ Au- 
thor of Preston Papers’’ has been so widely and favorably re- 
ferred to in the public press as an able educator, speaker and 
writer, that an introduction here is hardly necessary. 

In like manner we refer to our KINDERGARTEN DE- 
PARTMENT, edited by MR. FREDERIC L. LUQUEER, 
Ph. D., a specialist in Kindergarten Work. We believe that 
there are many persons, especially mothers, who desire knowl- 
edge on the subject of the methods and principles of the Kin- 
dergarten, with reference to their application not alone in the 
school but also in the home. To tell the story of the Kinder- 
garten in a non-technical and practical manner shall be our aim 
The articles by Mr. Luqueer begin in the March and continue 
in succeeding numbers. 


MISS MARY ALINE BROWN, editor of ‘‘Woman’s Tem- 
perance Work,” the official organ of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, will, in her interesting and forceful manner, 
tell us of the origin and progress of the Union in the past, also 
its plans and purposes for the future. 


MISS LOUISE BOTH-HENDRIKSEN, whose fame as a 
student and lecturer on the History of Costume is international, 
will contribute a series of illustrated articles on THE HISTORY 
OF COSTUME, beginning with primitive man, and conduct us 
through the manifold changes of intervening centuries to the 
fashion plates of to-day. The value and importance of this 
series of articles, emanating from such an authentic source, can 
hardly be estimated, and the readers of ARTHUR'S have in these 
articles alone a rare treat in store for them. 

Miss Both-Hendriksen is not only the pioneer in America in 
her chosen field, but occupies it without a peer. The first article 
will appear in the April number. 


We purpose that our fiction and verse shall be elevating as 
well as entertaining. It must be good in itself, for we are not 
in sympathy with words, words, words, though they may come 
to us with all the delusive glamor of a celebrated literary or 
high-sounding social name. 
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Under the title of “‘SIMPLE WAYS AND MEANS FOR 
HOME ADORNMENT,” MR. ED. DEWSON will tell us how 
to secure simple artistic results in home decoration at moderate 
price. He will go with us from the portal through each room in 
the house, advising us in the use of grills and draperies, rugs 
avd stained floors, the arrangement of furniture, andthe many 
accessories necessary for satisfactory results. 


In the series ‘‘PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ART GALLER- 
IES, ILLUSTRATED,” we will treat separately each of the 
several best-known galleries. The text will so treat and com- 
ment upon the profuse illustrations that our readers will be made 
to feel familiar with the famous or distinctive masterpieces of the 
collection. 
“ILLUSTRATED VISITS TO OUR PUBLIC PARKS” 
will serve to familiarize our readers with the natural wonders of 
our great country, and the beauties and the utility of the breath- 
ing places of our great cities. Special photographic reproductions 
of the foliage of the Pacific Coast, of the grandeur of the Yel- 
lowstone valleys, of picturesque Fairmount, of the statuary, 
architecture and natura! beauties of Central and other famous 
parks will give special value in the current numbers of our 
magazine. We shall inaugurate the series with a collection of 
charming views taken in the immediate vicinity of Niagara, 
with an interesting description written on the spot by M. C. 
Schuyler 


FASHION NOTES. Suggestions will be given from time 
to time for the mothers and daughters of the home, “their 
sisters, their cousins and their aunts.”’ 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. On management, in all depart- 
ments, including cooking, nursing, etc. 

KING'S DAUGHTERS’ DEPARTMENT. In combination 
with Epworth League and Christian Endeavor. 


MOTHERS’ CORNER. Where inquiries can be made and 
answered, experiences given and general good promoted. 








MUSIC will receive its share. 


CURRENT EVENTS of special interest or importance will 
be noted concisely. 


The little ones shall also have a place especially devoted to 
their welfare and entertainment. 


In a word, we believe a home magazine should be helpful, 
interesting and entertaining. 


We cordially invite the support of those in sympathy with 
that sentiment, also their suggestions, opinions and criticisms. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, New York. 
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Something For Nothing! 




























A Dollar For You 


: Provided you will cut out this advertisement and remit amount 





as here suggested within 30 days, for the following 


| ki K. THE NEW EDUCATION. One Year. - - - = $1.00 


(A bright, practical magazine, for parents, teachers, and 
older students Edited by the distinguished author of 
“Preston Papers,” whose work can be seen in the SEF 

} ¢ Cu_ture Department of ARTHUR’s.) : 


| | PRESTON PAPERS. Cloth, Blue and Gold, :, 1.00 


(One of the most widely circulated books of to-day, and 
a boon to parents, teachers, and any who are interested 


; in the lives, management, or education of children and 
young people.) 


Mothers’ clubs cannot do better than adopt it as a 


a) text-book. : : + : 
) SNAP SHOTS WITH AN OLD SIAID’S KODAK, “1.00 


\/ . (For any who enjoy genuine wit, coupled with strong 

common sense, and who appreciate the discussion of such 

questions as Accuracy, Integrity, Punctuality, Caste, Cit- 

izenship, in this writer’s vivacious and intelligent way. 
By the same author. ) 


MISS PRESTON’S LEAVEN.  Pavcs:yieassor ofthe Above Books 25 


(A charming story for the general reader who does not 
want to be bored by didactics, nor yet give his time to 


&S 


mere froth. ) 





$3.25 
| These books, and the magazine, will be sent to any 
reader of this advertisement, at a discount of One Dollar z 
} Proportionately on part of the order, if ARTHUR'S HOME MaGaZIni mentioned. y 
ADDRESS: * 
| The New Education Publishing Company 
, 


' 37 West 10th Street, NEW YORK 
; Sample Copies of THE NEW EDUCATION, 12 cents each 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINI 
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Blackboard 





Cloth, $1.25 per yard. 
Roll Blackboards, $1.00, $1.50 & $2.00 each 








‘The Wall " all sizes, 8 2.50 up 
: if 1c ¢ )- , Revolving ‘ ‘ 13.00 * 
SP.Cl TA Natl nal Bank Black Diamond Slating for Walls, etc., 
f the City of New York, Pt. $1.00, Qt. $1.75, ': Gal. $3.25, Gal. $6.00 








Paterson National Bank | es. Send er litstrated cxtalogue iviny f 
Paterson, N. J. witness 
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a hes in r Le nd Money or | e Your Estate Proper N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE Co. 
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9 — ,, . = 
Communicate with E. H. PECK, 24 Vesey Street 
206 Broadway, N. Y. (Corner Fulton St.) NEW YORK 
PROMPT RELIABLE RESPONSIBLE 





References Gladly Submitted. 


THE STANLEY MANDOLINS, 


Banjos and Guitars are without question par excellence. 











PADEREWSKI did not say this, but he undoubtedly 


uld if he performed on the mandolin instead of the piano. 

If you cannot obtain them from your local dealer, write 

lirect to the manufacturers, Eug. B. Baehr & Brother, 23 ' 
East 14th Street, New York. 
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The Only Artist-Photographers 


Davis & Sanford 


ye 246 FIFTH AVENUE 
¥ NEW YORK 


We make a specialty of... 
Copying and 
Enlarging 
old and faded 


Photographs 


and finishing in the 


FADELESS CARBON . 


Carbon PriitS are made in any color and any size. They are 
not affected by light or time. 


wet 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. WRITE FULLY WHAT YOU WANT. 
@.@=. WE REPLY PROMPTLY, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 




















Nur pictures from life are acknowledged to be unrivalled anywhere in the worid. 
Visitors to our Studio always cordially welcomed. 


DAVIS & SANFORD 


When writing please mention ArRTHUR’s Ho 
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ARTISTIC HOME [)ECORATIONS 


Does it pay you to have your house decorated and painted by 
inferior workmen when you can have it done by skilled 
workmen — by artists— at the same price ? 


We can show you effects never before thought of, in original 
schemes of stylish, harmonious colorings — moderate prices. 


TAPESTRY PAINTINGS 


apest 


DECORATIONS 
-, 


‘ 


Ke I va a f v 
es, draperic Send ter 


sha ‘ 
a $25.00 color scheme to decorate your home. 


MANUAL OF ART DECORATION 


lr SCHOO] 


e 


Send $2.00 for this superb book. 


ere t 


excepted, are s ] 
ge Send $1.00 for WALI 
complete instructions in tapestry paintings 
and compendium of 140 studies . 


PAPERS 


er 


S 


erials. Super 
n price. Just for a , : , 
trial we will send you two yards of our 50-inch GOBLIN ARI DRAPERY 
goods for $1.50 To match all sorts of papers, from 10c. per yd. up. 
j* | 1 | | | Tp , ) REC i AN <4 DAN 
IN PRINTED BURLAPS R DIAN 


IMBAY 


a 


LD} 


lide Leather Paper, at $2.00 per roll 


J. F. DOUTHITT 
AMERICAN TAPESTRY AND DECORATIVE COMPANY 


NEAR 30TH STREE1 NEW YORK 
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Time is flitting, time is flitting, 













But we save him in our knitting 








Minutes the saucy witches, 





fly, 









But we catch them in our stitches. 





~p-~———7 And we fit, with heel and toe, 
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The vast area of India necessarily 
includes a great diversity of surface, 
and with its mountains, plains, valleys, 
rivers, forests and deserts it presents 
an epitome of tne physical features of 
the whole world. Its mountains are 
the loftiest, its rivers among the larg 
est of the world. It offers the ex 
tremes of Arctic cold and tropical heat 
It exhibits nature in her most exuber- 
ant fertility and in her dreariest bat 
renness. Its landscapes at one point 
cold, stern and uninviting, are at an 
other full of harmony of color. Its for 
ests are composed of trees which 
clothe the sides of European uplands, 
and of palms which overshadow the 
verdure of tropic lands. In a word, it 
is inexhaustible in its variety 

Bombay may appropriately — b 
termed the western gate of India. It 
is the chief port of communication 
with the ruling country and has been 
brought into comparatively close con 
nection with it by the construction of 
the Suez Canal. Bombay proper is a 
small island of about eighteen squar 
miles, and was ceded by Portugal to 
England as part of the dower of Catl 
rine of Braganza. With its mast 
studded harbor, its terraces of squar 
built, Venetian, windowed houses, 


etation and its 


g 
background of azure-tinted mountains 
it presents a most attractive spectacl 


lhe view from the harbor is one of the 


masses of tropical veg 


loveliest of the world’s lovely scenes 
\ soft, transparent air rests on the 
palm groves which thickly clothe thx 
lower hills. Island after island, each 
blooming with verdure, is brought into 
the sparkling, many-colored pano 
rama, and glittering inlets of sea reach 
far up into the hearts of mountains 
which attract by the infinite variety of 
their outline. The waters are crowded 
with ships from every clime and of 
every style of rigging, ships at anchor 
in the bay, ships loading or unloading 
at the wharves, steamers churning the 
blue water into shining foam, and 
numberless native boats, with large 
canvas sails and covered poop, darting 
to and fro as if possessed of a super 
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natural activity. Beyond the ships and 
masts are seen tiers of white houses 
embossed in foliage, and here and 
there a steeple, indicating the position 
of Colaba, and the long, far-spreading 
area of the great city, with its motle) 
population of gold-worshippers and 
fire-worshippers, gathered from al 
most all parts of the known world 

()n that side of the harbor that faces 
the island stands the Fort or Kilah, the 


oldest quartet! of Bombay. Hert are 
the crowded docks, the vast load 
varehouses, and some cotton presses, 
side bv side witl hug chaotu heaps « 
the all-important fibr vhich will 


shortly be converted into bales and de 
spatched to the looms of Manchester 


In the centre of the town and arout 
y rc] ' eye ae 
l iryr¢ Cl Ate s LL 1i¢ OTCa 
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) fit them abandon eXce 
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Vv the pohes en on dut tut ab 
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1 ( ( t it 1 S| - { YF 
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that surro e Fort three sick 
ppea&rs . 4 res 
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cy ~ Tle | 
( Ing? ( LOVE ‘ i 
nd put oon A direst? ' 
to the | t: the streets fi ind 
‘ minute e silence es place 
the nose i tin It ora b 2 TOW 


\t four o’clock a fresh change occurs 


lhe people retire from the Fort wit! 


greater haste than thev used in enter 
ing it: the carriages are filled; horse 
men ride away and files of natives 


armed with umbrellas and clad 
white, pass along the esplanade. Half 
an hour later the streets are again 
given up to the rats and the polic 
men 

\t the confluence of the Jumna and 
the Ganges stands Allahabad. TI 
aspect of the city is disagreeably Eng 
lish, contrasting painfully with tl 
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Oriental scenery of the he 
Lieutenant-Governor of India resides 
here, and has a much better location 
for his home than has the Governor 
(general, who is forced to live at ma 
larious Calcutta, the climate 
here, though warm, is healthy, and the 
wants nothing 


country. 


while 


surrounding country 
but cultivation to make it the garden 
of India. At the confluence of the two 
rivers the waters broaden out into a 
gleaming lake that disappears on the 
horizon between palm-crowned banks 

he Hindus regard the confluence of 
re al, but this one 
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Here they 
centre ol 


pecially sO plac the great 
lriveni, the 
streams; the third being a_ mystic 
river, which falls from heaven. In 
their united waters lies the power ot 
most terrible sins 
bathing in them, is 


three sacred 


cleansing even the 
lhe moral leper, 
henceforth pure as snow 
the 
pla ! 
pre-eminent! 
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ished marble, so perfect in its propor 


tions, so lovely in its design, so restful 


to the eve, and so simple, vet so com 
plex in its simplicity that it resembles 
rather the marble 
fairy dream than any 
hands Its four sides are 
alike; hence it follows that its perte 
tion of form whatever 
the spectator’s point of view. Stand 
ing apart from the city and from every 
other building, it is all alone in its 
transcendent loveliness, with a= rich 
eastern garden blooming beside it and 
with the warm red sandstone walls of 


embodiment of a 
work of human 
exactly 


never Var4rics, 
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the enclo 
waters ol th 
It is an in 


piration to 
one ot the great 


dar] CYpPresses, tl 
boughs of which are festooned wit 
the glorious lilac-tinted leaves of th 
beautiful bougainvillea, while nut 
bers of emerald-plumaged parrot 
flutter among the 
on the wondrous edifices 
memorates an 
sorrow 

Yes, an emperor's love and sorrov 
for the Taj is but a 
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fohage, and to gaz 
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tomb a tom! 


among palaces a palace amor 
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three thousand men. Of Fi r 
soldiers there Were about three , i being squatt 
dred. Add to these the civilians, 0 haunches, lazily pulling th 


clals, merchants, shopkeepers, 


punkah that passes throug] 
the 


their families, and it is estimated that brickwork into the Sal 


the number of Europeans and persons room a monotonous 
of European extraction then resident 


I Tit Which trom tine 


at Cawnpur exceeded a thousand by snatches 


The | nglish cantonments 


spreading 
time extended for about six milk 


Ing toast 
along the river bank, each residence l, an 


standing in its own compound or pad 
dock of three or four houses I 


house, like all houses outside the Cal 


cutta Ditch, consists of a single story lhe dreariness of the « 
built of brick coated with white plas isually relieved bv a 

ter. \ flight of half a dozen steps den; and the cantonments as 
leads up to a verandah which runs assume 
around three sides of the building their race-course and markets, racl 
The noticeable objects there will court, lib 


probably be a native tailor, working 


cheertul appearance, 


and other convenien 


lenglishman imp 
in the attitude adopted by tailors in all vie \ stablishes ] home 
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crashed and splintered the screens, venerabl 
the piled-up furniture, the internal pat “all wl 
titions, and shell and ball tore their with the acts of Lor 
ferce way unchecked through the Governor-General 
naked rooms. Some ladies were slain i rince’s provinces 
outright, others sorely wounded by r to lay down their at 
bullets, by falling brick-work or by a safe passag 
the splinters that flew from sash and le message was the 
panel. inite discussion in tl 
Words cannot do justice to the cil; but at last, pressed by t 
brilliant valor of the defence. Never — proacl famine, and by ten 
on the most illustrious field have Eng hough f the women and childre: 
lish soldiers more heroically upheld it was resolved to accept the offet 
the honor of their race. They wer Che stipulations were that t 
few, but they were faithful; day and li Furopean force should be 
night they remained at their posts lowed to march out under = art 
Ammunition was diminishing, food with sixtv rounds of ammunitio1 
Was growing scarce and there was no very man; that carriages should 
water, vet the little garrison held out = provided for the conveyance of 
and the Nana finally realized that the wounded, the women and_ the 
only way to take the fort was to kill dren; and that boats, victualled wit 
its best defender. Fearing the arrival — sufficiency of flour should be in re: 
of English troops before he could ac- ness at the neighboring landing pl 
complish this end, he determined to The Ghat, or landing place, 
resort to fraud. He sent word to the about a mile to the northwest of 
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been in a state of anarchy for many 
years and the annexation had become 
a political necessity. 

The Burman has many peculiar 
characteristics which sorely try the pa- 
tience of Europeans. Still in spite of 
all shortcomings he has many admir- 
able qualities which enlist the sympa 


thy and interest of all who are brought 
in contact with him. Entirely free 
from all prejudices of caste he makes 
no difference between the despised 
Pariah from the coast of Coromandel 
and the twice-born Brahman of Be- 
nares. All men with him are equal, 
excepting the King, his ministers and 
the priests. He fraternizes readily 
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with Europeans, and is a prime favor 
ite with foreigners of all 
Strictly tolerant in matters of religion 
Christians, Mahometans and 
Hindus are allowed to practise th 
rites of their several religions without 
let or hindrance. With surprising 
candor their teachers allow that Chris 


classes 


lews, 


tianity is almost as good as Buddhisn 


but consider that the former is best 
suited to Europeans and the latter t 
the natives of burmah. 

No calamity is so overwhelming as 
to cause the Burman to despond. His 
cattle may die, his crops may be 
stroyed, his house and all his belong 
ings may be burned, yet his bouva! 
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axe has said 


ony (, ~ 


that “on 
orn in Boston needs no second 
jirth.” Pardon me, Mr. Saxe, if I ob 
ject. Under some circumstances this 
be true. But if one is so fortu 
ate as to have been born in that city 
of colonial fame and has passed his 
early life in the enjoyment of its re 
fined and cultured society, and is then 
removed to a home in the West, as 
hat country S1X 
ecades ago, I say he needs regenera 
ion of soul, mind and body, in order 
to bear his new environment with he- 
fortitude, patience and other 
hristian graces. Dear to my heart 
historic ground in 
Boston. True, my pater- 
il ancestors were born in England 
| emigrated to this country some 
r centuries ago, but many of their 
escendents fought bravely in the 
volutionary War; among them was 
great-grandfather, Capt. Edward 
irns. At the battle of Concord he 
as lieutenant of a Bedford company 
is captain, who was his brother-in 
having been killed, he took com 
ind of the company. When the 
ish soldiers crossed the bridge at 
cord, they tore up the planking 
ter them to prevent the advance of 
patriot forces. Capt. Stearns, noth- 
ng daunted, marched his company 
the string timbers and did good 
ice throughout the day. But it is 
of these things I wish now to 


peak 


was some or seven 


oism, 
is every inch of 


d around 


My earliest recollections are of a 
much later period, after peace was re- 
tored. But the fire of patriotism was 

rted early in our juvenile breasts 
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Its spirit was imbibed with our milk, 
and was constantly nursed by stirring 
tales of the bravery of our soldiers, 
while no opportunity was lost in im- 
pressing upon our minds how dearly 
our liberty was bought. Especial care 
was taken to deepen these impressions 
on the Fourth of July (the day of all 
others in the calendar), when we were 
marched to Bunker Hill and sworn 
in, as it were, by the imposing cere- 
monies which took place on that con- 
secrated ground. Although we were 
too young to appreciate the masterly 
eloquence of Daniel Webster, or the 
elaborate oratory of Edward Everett, 
yet we took in all we could hold of 
patriotism, sufficient to last till the 
next year. To accentuate our impres- 
sions, we had many object lessons in 
the army of men (and they were as 
numerous as George Washington’s 
body servants, the last of whom none 
of us will live long enough to see), 
who claimed to have lost their missing 
limbs in the war, and who were sure 
to be in evidence on these occasions, 
not so much to revive their patriotism 
as to replenish their purses. What a 
pity the Government could not afford 
tc give them such generous pensions 
as our soldiers of the civil war have 
eceived! However, these relics of 
the Revolution appealed strongly to 
our childish sympathies, especially 
when some of them worked their way 
along as best they could, minus both 
legs, and before we knew what we 
were about, we gave them all the 
money we had; and if it did not put 
them on their feet again, I’m sure it 
was no fault of ours, for had we not 
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made the heroic sacrifice of candy and 
lemonade in the glorious cause ot 
freedom? 

I must not forget one duty we 
rigidly performed on that day—name- 
ly, to wind our way through the in 
side of the monument (not so long a 
pilgrimage as it would be at the 
present day, for it had not then at 
tained its growth), the summit of 
which commanded a fine view of the 
ground where was fought the most 
sanguinary battle of the Revolution 
Thus ended the duties of the day 
which we had performed to our satis 
faction, at least. 

A reward of merit sometimes give: 
to us children, either at school or at 
home, was a ride to one of the various 
places of historic interest in and 
around Boston—to Lexington, where, 
in April, 1775, the first patriot blood 
was shed—or to Cambridge Common, 
where, on July 3, 1775, the American 
army was drawn up to receive Wash- 
ington as its Commander-in-Chief. 
Charlestown, Concord and many other 
served to 


places we visited, which 
keep the patriotic fire alive in our 
breasts. 

One event I must mention and that 
was a visit to Boston by President 


Andrew Jackson, during his first 
term of adminstration. All the schools 
were ordered out on parade, and great 
was our curiosity to see a live Presi 
dent. We felt that he was greatly 
honored by the sight of us and by be 
ing permitted to shake hands with 
some of us, when he was introduced to 
us as the children or grandchildren 
of some of his comrades in the war. 
Our self-importance vanished, and all 
our hearts were won, when it was told 
us that at the age of thirteen vears h: 
fought under Sumter, and remained in 
the army until the close of the war. 
But ’ere our childhood’s days had 
passed we were suddenly called upon 
to bid farewell to the scenes rendered 
so dear to us by their hallowed asso 
ciations and remove westward. 


We left Boston for New York 


City on a steamer which lacked 
some of the comforts and conven- 
iences of those which now ply between 
these cities. Our trip was a pleasant 
one, though the chief point of interest 
was Point Judith. In that remote 
period, people were not rushed from 
one end of their journey to the other 
As there were no such things as 
“through tickets,” we could spend all 
the time we wished in the principal 
cities along our route. After seeing 
the various places of interest in th: 
metropolis, we took the 
Philadelphia. 


Reading a few days since of the 


stage for 


magnificent equipment of the special 
train that conveyed President-elect 
MckKinlev and his family from thei: 
home in Canton, Ohio, to Washing 
ton, my mind naturally reverted to the 
magical changes that have taken plac 
in the mode of travelling within the 
last six or seven decades. The jour 
ney which the President made in six 
teen hours would, in former times 
have required almost as many days 
Contrast the modern commodious 
railway car with the old-time stage 
coach—the interior of which was 
fitted up with three seats, each being 
intended for three passengers. The 


_ back of the middle seat consisted of a 


broad, leathern strap which swayed 
back most provokingly, especiall) 
when occupied by the fat man, wh: 
invariably managed to get into the 
centre of the seat, much to the discom 
fort of those on the seat. The inter 
stitial room was filled with valises 
travelling-bags and the traditional 
great box, little box, bandbox and 
bundle. 

It was in one of these coaches that 
we travelled to Philadelphia, wher 
we saw many things of historic intet 
est. From the Quaker City we to 
the Schuylkill River and canal ar 
Union Canal. Glad enough were we 
of this mode of procedure which, 
though snail-paced, had its compe! 
sations in the sense of safety we felt 
as well as the opportunity it gave us 
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for stretching and sketching—to sa 
nothing of a chance for a footrace be 
tween the locks. 

After our canal trip, we again took 








the stage for that part of our journey 
to which we had looked forward with 
great interest, and that was over the 
Alleghany mountains. 








Chis we would have enjoyed much 
had not our thoughts been so 
frequently diverted from the grand 







more 






scenery, by the peril of the journey 
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which I shall never forget 


lhe road was a circuitous one, and 





many pla es sO narrow that tl 
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eels of our coach came within the 










litional “inch” of the edge of a 

ipice, giving us a good opporutn 

» view the vallevs below By day 

t we could see our danger, but at 
cht we fe it, especially, when wi 
scovered our driver was keeping his 
pirits uy 1 


by pouring spirits down: 
ist be confessed that our 
vers went up more for our necks 


an tor our souis 













When this stage of our journey was 
led, we felt like sending up a vote 
thanks that our lives had been 
aved and that our limbs were in their 

oper places 

\t Pittsburg, for “we knew by the 
smoke that so gracefully curled,” etc., 
that Pittsburg was near, commenced 








ur long trip on the Ohio river to 
Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
: Cairo. Much to our disappointment, 
found that, owing to the low stage 
vater, only the small steamboats 
rn wheel, and drawing from two 
1a half to three feet of water) were 
running. This trip was of three 
eks’ duration, not that we were 
ing all the time, but that our 
ress was frequently barred by the 
atious sand-bar 












his caused such a grating and 
tring of the boat, such a furious 
histling of the engine and ringing 
‘the bell, and such a tramping by the 
ers and deck hands of the boat, 
used some red-hot adjectives in 
eir dialect, while trying to free the 
it from its bed of sand. These de- 
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lays were not so annoying to those 
on pleasure bent, but to the gentle- 
men, on business bent, were exceed- 
ingly trying, and we feared that in 
their impatience their souls would go 
entirely out of their possession. As 
all things come to an end, so did this 
trip. From Cairo we went up the Mis- 
sissippi to St. Louis, and after passing 
a few days in that pleasant and hos 
pitable city, we crossed the Mississippi 
into Illinois, the State of our destina- 

At this remote period, there ‘as not 
even a Sstage-line to convey us to our 
future home at Hillsboro, near the in- 


terior of the State 


, , 

Consequently we had to avail our 
selves of whatever convevance we 
could obtain, and this was a schooner, 


or emigrant-wagon, which in some 
seasons of the year was the only safe 
one, there being a tract of land a few 
miles northeast of St. Louis, known 
as the American Bottom. Here the 
land in the spring is partially sub- 
merged, and is of so adhesive a naturé 
that it would be extremely dangerous 
to go over it (or, perhaps, I should say, 
through it) with any lighter carriage 

In this vicinity are the Indian 
Mounds which contain many Indian 
relics. 

Archzologists have been greatly in- 
terested in these mounds, among 
whom is Mr. A. G. Conant, formerly 
of Alton, Illinois, but now of New 
York City. By his researches he 
has made valuable contributions to 
science, as a result of which he has 
been made a member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Paris. 

I must not forget to mention the 
corduroy bridges laid over creeks and 
swampish places. They consisted of 
logs thrown down loosely, but were so 
covered with mud we could see little 
of their construction, but judging 
from the jolting we received in cross- 
ing them we doubted not they were 
fine examples of uncivil engineering; 
and also a good cure for indiges- 
tion. 
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Here for the first time in our lives 
we saw the prairies of which we had 
heard so much. They were covered 
with bright, beautiful flowers. The 
chrysanthemum and golden rod grew 
in such profusion that the prairie 
looked like a sea of gold. Surely na- 
ture had done her part, but not so had 
man. 

The thrift which we had been ac- 
customed to seeing in the East was 
conspicuously absent here in the 
West. 

Yet the land was cheap and abun 
dant, and the soil highly prolific. But 
no care was taken in its cultivation; 
the natives were content with little, 
and seemed to have no aspirations to- 
ward a higher civilization. They 
lived in huts of unhewn logs, which 
contained but one or two rooms. In 
some instances there was not a single 
window to the hut, the light being ad- 
mitted through the door which was 
always kept open, regardless of 
weather. 

3ut these indolent people possessed 
many virtues. They were extremely 
honest, kind-hearted and hospitable 

It was the custom in those times for 
travellers to keep on their way until 
night would close in upon them, when 
they would stop at the first habitation 
they approached, feeling sure that a 
meal and a night’s lodging for man 
and beast would be cheerfully pro- 
vided. 

In many instances the money prof 
fered them would be refused. 

Some of these people could neither 
read nor write, although there were 
some schools in the neighboring vil- 
lages which were settled and built up 
by enterprising people from different 
States. 

Much surprised were we, after pass- 
ing through this wild and unculti- 
vated region, to see the thrift of the 
little village which was to be our 
home for a few years, at least. 

Too much praise could not be given 
to its pioneers who, through years of 
patient toil, self-sacrifice and privations 
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had accomplished so much in order to 
place the people upon a higher plane 
of civilization. 

The names of Tillson, Morton, 
Holmes, Rountree and others (nearly 
all of whom were from Massachusetts) 
will long be held in grateful memory 
by the beneficiaries of their wealth ana 
noble work. 

What greater fame can men desir¢ 
than to have been the promoters of 
the welfare and happiness of man- 
kind? 

It was but a few years before 
this village could boast of several 
churches, an academy, lyceum and 
various mechanical and industrial en 
terprises. 

In process of time the civilizing in 
fluences extended to the country 
around. All were eager for improve 
ment. 

[t is true we had not many of the 
advantages and comforts of the older 
countries to which we had been a 
customed, yet we had many privileges 
we could hardly have expected at that 
early day. Among them was having 
in our midst a theologian of rare 
talent, the Rev. William Huntingto: 
who was settled here for a few years 
and by whom we were married. He 
was the father of Rev. Wm. Hunting 
ton, now Rector of Grace Church 
New York City. 

He and his lovely and accomplish: 
wife were greatly beloved by th 
people. ; 

“Court time” was looked forward 
to every year, when the most eminent 
lawyers of the State would come to t! 
place, men who afterwards becan 
famous, namely, Abraham Lincol 
Stephen A. Douglas and _ Jan 
Shields 

Another thing we looked for wit 
great interest, that was the coming 
the stage twice a week which brought 
the mail. All were eager for letters 
magazines, among them, Arthur's, 
Sartain’s, Godey’s Ladies’ Book and 
other literary periodicals. 

These blessings helped to compen 
sate us for many things we missed in 
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urroundings, to which, 
h patient effort we had 

adapt ourselves; and no 
us felt satisfaction in 

hat if posterity had done 


e had done some 


people in 

village lacking 
he breaking out of 
var, during President 
1dministration, they were 
ck to respond to the call f yr tr Ops 
do we remember their enthu 
went through the town, 


enough to receive a flag 


ipl 
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which we had the honor of presenting 
to them,* and on which was the motto, 
“We Honor the Brave.” Very proud 
ve felt of this company when some 
time after we learned they had joined 
the Illinois Brigade under Gen 
Scott, and which all told numbered 
15,000 men, while the United States 
troops numbered only 8,000 (en. 


Scott selected this brigade to attack 


the Mexican army un 


der Santa Anna Their success in 


taking Cerro Gordo and other places 


is a matter of history. 
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THE GOVERNOR'S MARRIAGE. 


Who is this, Uncle Philip?” I 

l, holding up the photograph of 
an of, possibly, sixty-five vears; a 
iutiful, benignant face, strong and 
of dignity. White hair framed it 
nd fell to the collar of his coat; it 
s this fashion of wearing it and, 
haps, illness that made him look so 


My uncle handled it lovingly. “You 
ought to know, my dear. It is Thomas 
Brent, my oldest, closest friend—there 
never was a better one. When you 
were a child, he was Governor of the 
State. You saw him sometimes; don’t 


you remember now: 
As he spoke, a faint memory rose 


out of that longest-possible, long-ago 
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childhood, and I grew interested. 
Uncle Philip placed a second photo- 
graph beside the first, the picture of a 
fine woman, with straight nose, much 
beautiful black hair and lovely eyes. 
“His wife,” he said, briefly. Then he 
laid a third card beside the others; the 
face of a man of perhaps thirty-five; 
handsome, light-hearted and rather 
clever. “Dabney Brent. These three 
go together,” he said. 

[ gathered the cards into my hand. 
“It is a story, isn’t it?’ I asked. “Tell 
it to me, do, now, and I'll put it into 
the great novel I’m writing; some- 
thing to write about is the one thing 
I lack for my novel.” 

“It isn’t a story,” answered my 
uncle, thoughtfully. “It took years to 
live, but you could write it in an hour 
—no, though, you could not, after all, 
for there is nothing to tell—exactly 
nothing happened, you know, not 
really—no; there isn’t any story.” 

“Tell it to me anyway, uncle, dear,” 
I coaxed. “i promise solemnly to 
stop you if it isn’t interesting. Begin 
now: ‘Once upon a time there lived’ 
—Where did they all live, to com- 
mence with?” 

“Do you remember, last summer, as 
we were coming up the river, an old 
Colonial house that stood alone in the 
midst of its great horse chestnuts, just 
before we reached Brent’s Landing-—— 
they lived there. It has been rebuilt 
since the fire, but the Brents built it 
with bricks brought over from Eng- 
land when George I. was King. They 
dwelt in it, and all, except the Gov- 
ernor, left it to their sons after them. 

“TI remember very well the Govern- 
or’s courting of pretty Sally Powell. 
She was the belle of the county, not 
more than seventeen, probably, and 
almost too fascinating—-not one of us 
but would have told you that.” There 
was a light of reminiscence in Uncle 
Philip’s eyes as he spoke; catching it, 
I had no doubt as to at least one of 
Sally Powell’s conquests. 

“Yes, all the young fellows were in 
love with her. They disputed her 
dances at balls; when she came out of 


church there was a line of them under 
the old trees, every man hoping to 
take her home. They rode with her, 
serenaded her, and fairly besieged the 
old Powell place—there were half a 
dozen of them every night to help cut 
the watermelons. And Sally in her 
muslins and ribbons, with a rose in 
the black masses of her hair, as red as 
her lips—Sally was bewitching to us 
all and liked none of us best, unless, 
I used to think, it might be Dabney 
Brent. 

“She had a pretty way with older 
men, friends of her father. She used 
to leave us to go and make mint-julips 
for them out on the old south porch; 
and when they asked her to stay and 
sing for them, she was very willing, 
sitting on the lower step with her feet 
in the tangled grass and giving them 
all the simple old tunes that pretty 
girls sung in those days. And they, 
above her there, with their 
buried in the mint and gazing sol- 
emnly over it, fell, every man, dead in 
love. There were so many names for 
her—‘pretty Sally Powell,’ ‘Saucy 
Sally Powell’—every one, seeing her, 
had a new title on his lips; but all of 
them, being interpreted, meant, ‘Dear- 
est Sally Powell.’ I think, if there had 
not been another woman in _ the 
county, it would still have held as 
many love affairs as any other. I do, 
my dear, upon my soul.” 

I looked at Uncle Philip and wor 
dered if Aunt Mary had ever heard 
him talk of Sally Powell, but I onl) 
said, discreetly: “And the Governor 

His smile warmed at the mention oi! 
his old friend. 

“Ah! Thomas Brent. 
conquest even for Sally. Things wer 
more formal when he honored het 
father with a visit. Sally sat at th 
piano with its lighted candles in the 
old parlor, and sang her songs when 
she was asked, and the Governor, in 
the great armchair near her, listened 
and looked, and lost something of | 
grave, careful air. Then she rose ar 
he moved to her side to complimen 


noses 


That was 





















































THI 


stood together—a dis- 


tinguished man and a beautiful girl, 
with a manner of sweet deference to 


ard him 
The Governor came often; she was 
] 


irresistible refreshment in his life 


We understood and looked on 


Thomas Brent was rich and the Gov 


ernor was a great personage; his wife 


vould be the ‘first lady’ in our society; 
- beauty would have worthier orna 


ents than red garden roses. On the 
er hand, there were some thirty 
ears between them and he was a 


rave, learned man, an earnest stu- 


ent of the Greek poets 
| 


Did 


tell you there were thirteen 


ung Powells coming up somehov 
the old place? There was room 
i¢h for them and that was all. You 
now the story of the man who was 


‘ace at the old miser’s 


2 table: ‘O, Lord! here are seven of us, 
4 al food for three of us; we thank 
: Thee there are no more of us!’ I think 
Sal had come, unconsciously, to 
ing her prayers in that spirit. Ah, 
ell; every man of us considered the 
tch the right and proper thing for 
ir little liege lady unless, indeed, she 
uld accept himself as a substitute, 
which she would not by any means do 
Our hearts were all broken and most 
us had to get married to mend 
. Dabney Brent did not, but hx 
4 9 ell over it, too, of course. He 
not have married her, anyway, 
se days 
Sally | ell fell in love and 
dded, and the old, hospitable, 
F le-down place that had known 
knew her more. 

She was very proud of her hus 
and fond of him. She sang for 
nd dressed for him, and pushed 
ireek poets quite to the wall. She 

sas welcome in his life as late after- 
sunshine in a gloomy day. She 

1 vered a pretty dignity, too, and 


ueened it socially. When there was 


reception, she stood at his side, her 


roudly lifted little head just on a level 


his massive shoulder. When 
re was a ball, he mingled with the 
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distinguished older men whose pres- 
ence honored it, and she came up to 
show him her crowded card, always 
the most charming woman there. 
When he told her not to dance too 
often with this or that one, she nodded 
obedience and gave the dance to Dab- 
ney Brent instead. It did not matter to 
her who they were; she was so happy, 
always and everywhere, and Dabney 
was there to take care of her. He was 
her devoted servant and the Gov- 
ernors very efficient aid; his uncle 
was proud of him, and I think Dab- 
ney deserved all he did for him. Sally 
mockingly called him ‘Nephew’ and 
made use of him endlessly.” 

Uncle Philip paused reflectively, 
absorbed in thought of them all; 
he had slipped back into the past 
wit! m and completely forgotten 

‘I think,” he said, slowly, “I think 
for ten years she might have said she 
vas happy all day long—yes, for fully 
ten years 

‘And after that?” I asked. 

“After that, you know, the war 
came. Ah, that war! That was the 
end of Brent’s career, of course, and 
equally, of course, of his fortune. The 
tremendous strain of those four years 
broke down his health, and it was a 
suffering, white-haired man, suddenlv 
old, who took Sally home to Brent’s 
Landing.” 

“And Dabney Brent?” asked I. 

“Oh, Dabney came home from the 
var a major, and since then,” my 
uncle shrugged his shoulder, “I be- 
lieve he has been building up a New 
South 

“He was often at Brent’s Landing: 
they liked having him, of course. | 
don’t know what Sally would have 
done without him. She was a young 
woman still, you see, and she used to 
call that old house a tomb, but, to the 
Governor, it wasa place of refuge. 
He walked slowly enough then in the 
old hall that had seen his first steps. 
He was tired out, disappointed and 
glad to come home. 

“The heart of the house was his 
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study, and it is always the frame to 
his picture, in my mind. He spent his 
days alone there and believed the sun 
shone when his beautiful wife flitted in 
and out. Five walls it had, for the 
fireplace claimed one to itself; on the 
others, the books had crept every- 
where till not an inch was visible 
There were deep window seats where 
one might sit and reach a hand to the 
shelves below for a book. Through 
one door, one might read the clock on 
the stairs, and through another go out 
to the company of the huge chestnuts 
on the lawn, and so down to the river. 
Here was Mrs. Brent’s frivolous little 
workbox and her riding whip—she 
rode with Dabney—in the window- 
seat with the box of bon-bons he sent 
her down from the city; the weightiest 
volume dared not displace any of 
them. Here the cat went to sleep on 
the sofa, and so her master had only 
his chair to rest in; he drew it across 
the open door in the shade of the 
chestnuts and sat there, his Homer 
dropped from his hand, his head fallen 
forward, his white hair lying on 
the collar of his coat. So I often 
saw him in those days—so I see him 
now. 

“T have heard Mrs. Brent speak of 
that life; she always said that, Thank 
God, she had done her duty. And she 
did, without fail in all things, and 
grew, perhaps, handsomer in her ma 
turity than she had ever been, but | 
thought to myself, such women are 
like roses—sweetest when they are 
freshest.” 

“And when did the fire happen, 
uncle? You saw that, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I saw it. That was a terrible 
night! The dear, old place! Down 
there they have no facilities for fight 
ing fire—nothing but a line of buckets 
from the river, and the fire had im 
prisoned the Brents in the second 
story. It was simply agony to stand 
there and watch them at the window. 
We had just one ladder and it was 
short.” 

I leaned 


forward. were 


“They 
saved somehow, Uncle Philip. I know 
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it. Was it Dabney Brent who did it: 
Oh, it was fine of him—and you said 
there was no story!” 

Uncle Philip smiled grimly. “It 
was Dabney who placed the ladder 
that was too short—I shall never for 
get her cry when she saw it—but it 
Thomas Brent who went back 
into the room and the smoke, and we 
saw him presently—oh, there was light 
enough!—tearing sheets and knotting 
them and testing every knot with his 
hands. Sally was too wild with terror 
to help. There was very little time, 
but he did it and called to us to have 
the ladder ready. We saw him make 
fast his rope and lift his wife in his 
arms and strain her close to him; she 
was almost fainting, then. He s« 
cured his line beneath her arms and 
made ready to lower her to Dabney 
standing on the ladder. 

“We scarcely breathed. Brent lifted 
her—he had got back the strength of 
ten years ago. But as she touched the 
sill, terror roused her and she sprang 
away from him, pushing him bac! 
with: 
“ “No—you are old. So old and 
weak. I won’t trust you! I want Dab 
ney! Dabney! Dabney!’ 

“She did it. [ heard her. Sh 
reached her arms out imploringly t 
him and then a sense of his utter help 
lessness to aid came over her, and sh¢ 
fainted, | think. Well, it made 
easier for Brent; she was saved by his 
and he after her. Neither oi 
was hurt in the least by th 


Was 


rope 
them 
fire.” 

Uncle Philip’s voice ceased for 
long time. I think he had forgotte: 
me altogether. I did not like to inte: 
rupt him, so I waited and looked at 
the portrait of beautiful Sally Powell 
Presently he went on: 

“If you were talking with Mrs 
Brent, she would tell you how her 
husband saved her ‘poor, foolish, littl: 
self.” I have heard her tell it many 
time, with warm tears of sorrowful 1 
membrance in those great eyes 
hers, and of how that terrible nig! 
was too much for him, already 
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so that another mont! 
nim in nis grave 


[ think | saw the last of the real 
ymas Brent. He sent for me, one 

about his will—I was always his 
el nd I took his instructions 


to have his whole estat 
Brent was made execu 
He lay there in the 
hbor had opened to him, his 
k propped upon his hand, 
he prospect of his old 


- 
house his 
LOO} 


e—four blackened walls. 

am the first Brent to have no 
vn to come after me,’ he 
1, musingly, ‘1t used to be a sorrow 


1 


ie, but it makes it easier to pro- 


for mv wife now. She can re 
the old house, in time, and may 
many years there. It often hap 
s, he added, wistfully, ‘that the 
years are the happier; they som: 


wr the first half of life 
ike a balance as it were.’ 

le was not talking to me; he was 
tching the last of the sun’s rays on 
river and the tops of his 


g 
s as a little evening breeze stirred 


es make up lt 


great 


confess to some jealousy in my 
for him. I said: ‘Is this arrang: 


in any case, Governor? 
u thought—she is still a 


ng woman, as you say—would 
sh the old place, in any contin 
lid not know how to sav it, but 


should 
hat event especi 


,Oou mean, in case she 


tis only a young girl who can be 
t th dependence in her mar 
rr could I contemplate it for 


up at me 
You are surprised that I should 


vay! You see, West, | 


1 
In this 





GOVERNO 


tell it better than she, 
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must think of many 
vife to which she could never give a 
ught for herself God bless her in 
does West, it’s ; 

a woman’s whole hap 
hands; I think we 
ad that Heaven finds its own 

At any 
mean to 
regard to my 
lay back in his 

old, white, wear) 
to myself that no 
ad a more perfect lover; 
and my heart ached for him. 

“A smile came into his eyes and he 
laid his hand on mine. ‘I know what 
you are wishing for me, my friend,’ he 
said, ‘but, believe me, living is like 
everything else—it is a mistake to 
carry it too far.’ 

“You are tired, Governor, I said, 
et me go away, then, and come again 
to-morrow, and he answered me 

‘*Good-bye. I shall want 
morrow and every dav. As you go 
out, Philip, tell my wife I’m alone, 
won't you?’ A tender smile touched 
his lips as he added: 

“*T can’t spare her long away from 
me in these d duis 


laVS 


things for my 


a risky 


Oo one’s 
Ia Dé 4 
vay of rightine our mistakes 
te, he added, gravely, ‘| 
make none, now, in 
vife’s future.” He 
Oked 


iought 


alC, Li 


chair; he |] 
but I tl 


woman ever h 


] 
i 


you to 


Uncle Philip gathered up the pho 
tographs. “I don't know why I keep 
this—it may as well go,” he said, and 
Dabney Brent’s 
into the fire. 
to follow, 


was tossed 
Mrs. Brent’s was about 
but he paused for a long 
look at the beautiful face 

‘Lord!” he said, musingly, “how 
we all worshipped lively Sally Powell! 
hose were days 


+ * 
likeness 


those were days!” 

and the card was absently laid beside 

Thomas Brent’s again 
“And so she _ married 


Dabney, 
Uncle Philip?” 


“And so she married Dabney I 
told you there was no story,” finished 
my Uncle Philip E. L 
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All that is left to Spain in the world 
opened up by her enterprise and liber- 
ality is the island of Cuba, and for how 
long it will be a Spanish colony only 


the Omniscient can say. Wherever 
the Spaniard has penetrated he has 
taken with him the vices of cruelty 
and greed; oppression and avarice 
have marked every step of his career 
in this and in every other acquired 
possession, and so it is that the red 
and yellow flag of Spain seems a ban- 
ner of blood and gold. 

The value that Spain sets upon this 
little island is easily seen on arriving 
in the harbor of Havana. The bay is 
the shape of the outspread hand with 
the entrance corresponding to the 
wrist. Here on one side is the fortress 
of Morro Castle, with its tall sentinel 
lighthouse standing guard over the 
narrow entrance of the harbor and its 
Dahlgren guns peeping out between 
the yellow stone of which it is built. 
On the opposite shore is the battery 
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of La Punta, and Morro is 
the prison fortress of Cabanas crown 
ing the low hill and capable of holding 
five thousand prisoners. An army of 
some forty thousand men is kept con 
stantly in Cuba and seems out of all 
proportion to the size of the island 
but the spirit of revolution is so all 
pervading that even in time of peace 
Spain guards the Pearl of the Antilles 
with more care than the most precious 
jewels in her crown. The soldiers are 
principally conscripts and are sent t 
Cuba at all seasons, regardless of san 
tary precaution. When they arri\ 
they look like a gang of ill-kept crit 
inals, having, as a rule, neither hats 
nor shoes and their clothing hanging 
in tatters upon them. At the fortress 
a fatigue dress is supposed to await 
them and after due time they are pro 
vided with some sort of uniform, 
coarse shoes and straw hats. Upon 
the arrival of each new consignment of 
recruits, divisions of those already 


back rf 
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the garrison are sent to the inland There are numerous schools and in- 
forts and the new arrivals are put stitutes in Havana, but they barely ex- 
through a course of sprouts inthe way ist. Nearly all the wealthy Cubans 
of drills until they are in shape as sol- have for years been in the habit of 
liers. Climatic conditions are wholly sending their children to England, 
lisregarded, personal cleanliness is France and the United States to be 
ot considered necessary, and in con educated. The men of the island are 
equence about twenty-five per cent charming, fascinating, even, when 
these soldiers die within a twelve- they will—for an hour. It may be the 
ynth of their arrival. effect of the sun, but their brains fer- 
[he city of Havana itself is very ment. It seems impossible for them 
‘tley in character and is a delightful to see and reason justly. They are on 


ariation from the general style of he bias in all things, good as well as 


vns in the western world. It has evil. A young man who would wager 
nu r of public buildings that he would light his cigarette at a 


antique and venerable churches ‘and m the high altar during mass 
None of these are architecturally re- and who would win his bet would 
rkable and are entirely subordinate know how to die on the battle field 
the Cabanas fortress which occu like a Greek hero A trifle occurs, 
es the entire fore oOT« und of the pic- they curse; a catastrophe and they 
as one arrives from the sea. A smile. Mirage, a perpetual mirage! 
palms, which catch the eye here Yet for all that remarkable intelli- 
there, give an Oriental aspect to gence and a wonderful gift of assimila- 
landscape and are in perfect har- tion enabling them to learn every- 
ny with the brightness of the sun- thing, to know everything and what 
ine. This would be intolerable in is still better to digest everything. 
city but for the habit of the natives As for the women, their beauty is 
‘oloring their houses blue, green, proverbial. A walk along the street 
low or other tint, so as to tone’ in the evening gives one the best idea 
vn the glare and make the light of them and of their customs. Their 
rable to the eyes. faces are pale but lighted up by the 
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ile 
jet-like sparkle of large black eyes. 
As they sit at the windows in the even 
ing, the men who pass stop on the 
narrow sidewalk that skirts the 
houses, and talk. 

“Ave Maria purisseina,” says one; 
and the woman replies with a smile. 
“Your eyes shine like the lights of 
Morro,” says one to a young girl with 
red braids. The young lady pays no 
attention. “Your eyes are brighter 
than the brightest star,” he ventures 
with better success. Then, twenty 
paces further on another dialogue 
“God keep you, senorita, you are 
fairer than the Virgin of Covan 
donga.” The compliment pleases the 
young lady. The gentleman bends to 
wards her and continues: ‘Who are 
you, senorita?” “So and so, daughte: 
of such a one.” “May God bless the 
mother that gave you light!” “And 
yao, sir, who are you?” “Senor Cabal 
lero X,” then follows an incredible 
number of names. Harmless flirta 
tions, in which the compliments are 
uttered with all the serene ease of the 
Spanish tongue. 

But what morals! 

What are the Cuban women’? © 
make no mistake on that score—these 
flirtations go no further. The women 
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of Cuba, and of the best and richest 
families, find this homage of th 
casual passer-by quite natural. 

Close at hand in a by-street on 
may find the low and narrow shop of 
a woman of the people. In the nich« 
above the door the Virgin of the Pilar 
on the steps the owner with her tw 
daughters; all three wear red_ skirt 
and waists of black velvet, embroid 
ered with beads. In their hair, in t! 
folds of their mantillas, on ther 
breasts shine cucullos, great glisten 
ing worms which are found in thé 
grass and which shine with the bri! 
iancy of diamonds. Some men pas 
and stop for compliments, others ar 
rive and then begin singing and dan 
ing, and when that is over each o1 
goes home with no favors exchang¢ 
not even a pressure of the hand. 

The beauty of Cuban women 
classic. The poets—and in Cuba 
men are poets—pass their time se 
ing the rarest and most exquisit 
terms in which to praise their beaut 
I saw an album where all the friet 
of a family celebrate the arrival o 
baby girl, Ada-Coelia del Rosar 
“How beautiful you are, Ada, how 
licious! You are pink and white | 
cause formed of the petals of a ro 











Another read your name, Ada, is 
the sweet pe riume Ol a jasmine open 
ng its chalice amid the lava of Vesu 
vius.” That is signed, Ricado del 
Vionte, one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest of Cuba’s living poets 
At ten years the girls are developed, 
nd are very amusing with their 
rown-up manners, flirting with their 
olls in the absence of beaux ‘T hey 
are taught, sometimes, to read, to 
write, to cipher, but always to please 
lo please, to please, always, and de 
nite everything, that is their final 
m; even maternity, trequent as it 1s 
ith them, is but an incident. Th 
pe is the Spanish type, but refined 
and softened. They are small and fat, 
e oval of the face remarkably pure, 
lack-haired or red, with very large 
es, and hands and feet of extraor 
ary smallnes Centuries of doing 
thing in hammocks have insensibly 
luced to their most simple expres 
mn these indispensable adjuncts to 
ir active and laborious lives And 
an irony modestly forbids that the 
eet should be seen. One may see and 
Imire the hands, thanks to the fan 
hich they handle with wonderful 
xterity A European thinks that 
ade to give air; there 
uld be no greater error. The fan is 


elegraphic instrument capable of 

smitting the most complicated 

ist complete messages. Inter 

rse with Cuban women is very 

isant, if one is content to eliminate 

e intellectual element They are 
le of 


at warble, flowers that give 
fume, their mind is in the light of 
eves 
is a compliment to say the side 
lks of Havana. The streets are not 
le enough to allow of a raised foot 
and so the people are content 
1 a single narrow line of flagstones 
nning along beside the houses. Only 
men use these, for, with the excep 
of foreigners, or members of the 
ver classes, no woman of respecta- 
ty is ever seen afoot in Havana. 
women are rarely out of doors, 
for a drive in the evening or a 


+} 





promenade in the park at the same 
hour. The heat of the climate renders 
an indoor life absolutely necessary 
and the houses are constructed in the 
manner most suitable to the climatic 
conditions. They are generally but 
one story high, sometimes two, con 
structed of a porous stone, quite soft 
when quarried, but becoming like 
adamant when exposed to the air. 
They are quadrangular, with a court- 
vard in the centre, plants and shrubs 
urrounding a fountain, and the whole 
as fair as it can be made. ‘There is 
generally but one entrance, used alike 
by the ladies, their visitors, the ani 
mals and the servants, and all the va- 
rious members of the family live in 
rooms around the courtyard, separ- 
ated one from another by nothing 
but a curtain, which, however, is quite 
sufficient, as no one would think of 
raising a curtain without first asking 
leave. The children and animals are 
an exception to this rule; chickens 
and naked boys and girls entering 
vithout ceremony on all occasions 

\ drive down the Calle del Prado 
to the square of Isabella is a necessity 
of a visit to Havana. It is like a street 
in any provincial town, beneath an 


azure sky, the red sea bounding the 
horizon and tropical vegitation every- 
vher« In the evening a military 
band plays operatic music in the 
quare, and the whole city is there 
walking up and down, the women 
bare headed, save for a few ultra-fash- 


ionables who wear hats imported from 
Paris. There are no demi-mondaines 
in Havana, and in the park everyone 
seems to know everyone else. They 
greet each other, exchange compli- 
ments and calumnies in the style of 
other worlds. For the rest of the town 
one sees narrow, tortuous streets, cov- 
ered with filth, house gaily tilted to 
right and left, the blinds held together 
by the rope that holds the washing, 
and this washing, in tatters or patched 
with red and blue and green. In a 
corner, around a guitar player, or a 
fruit vender, at the door of a barber 
shop, a group of idlers amuse them 
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But at a glance the stranger 
is frightened. It is murder, they are 
fighting, call help! Not at all, they 
are probably speaking of the weather; 
it is the habit of gesticulating, nothing 
worse. This is the old town. 

The new town, outside the walls, as 
they say, is beautiful, rich, cold. It is 
the ordinary modern city, but the 
houses are of only one story, with 
large windows, that light and air may 
enter freely. A few glimpses of pretty 
women, of gentlemen, too, bejeweled; 
of shops like those of Paris, of 
churches, parks and squares, that is 
all. 

One of the most interesting sights 
in Havana is the fish market, called 
the Marti Market. It owes its name 
to its founder, one Marti, a famous 
brigand and smuggler. The founda 
tion of the market happened in this 
wise. A Governor named Tacon was 
sent to the Island of Cuba and found 
it in an extremely lax condition. The 
Spanish vessels, with their officers and 
men, sent thither to enforce the laws, 
lay idly in the harbor, the authorities 
seeking amusement on shore or giv- 


selves. 
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ing entertainments on their ships 
Meanwhile Marti established himseli 
on the Isle of Pines, some forty miles 
south of Cuba, led a band of desperat: 
men and carried on a brisk business i 
smuggling. As the duty on flour wa 
ten dollars a barrel, he found that wit! 
this one article alone he could make ; 
pretty fair living. 

To capture this man and suppress 
smuggling was evidently the first ste1 
to be taken toward the maintenance of 
the law and the filling of the sadly de 
pleted national treasury. 

This was more easily planned tha: 
executed. The entertainments on th 
gunbs vats ceased, the vessels plied Vig 
orously up and down the coast, but 
still the smuggling continued. Thx 
governor placed a price on Marti’s 
head and offered a free pardon to an 
smuggler who would desert his cam 
and act as pilot to the vessels of tl 
government. Still there was no su 
The fate of any traitor 
surely have been death, besides whi 
Marti had the gift of attaching men to 


cess. woul 


himself personally. He was a tall, dar] 


man, of mixed black and white de 












scent; his physical strength was great 
and his courage immeasurable. In ad 
dition | 
share of brains, which had been sharp 
ened to their utmost in the task of out 
witting his enemies. He had a won 
derful capacity for masquerading, and 
could assume any 
enetrating into the enemy's camp 


obtait ing the 


disguise at will, thus 


accurate and 


most 


ute information as to his plans 





When several months had passed 
and no one had taken advantage of 
the governor’s offer of reward the little 

ident occurred which led to the 

inding of the city fish market. Ona 
rtain udy night a muffled 
figure stole up to the gate of the gov 
nor’s palace. Two sentries paced up 
nd down before it, each 
‘ther in their beat, so that for an in 
the eves of 


dark, cl 


crossing 


stant both were turned 
ayfrom the gate; seizing this instant 
muffled figure sprang through the 


trance into the palace garden. An 
her sentry stood at the door. With 
a military salute the unknown passed 
the man, who mistook him for one of 
officers, and did not oppose his en- 
nee. The stranger entered the gov 
1s room and closed the door be 


+ 


he had more than the average 
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him. Che 


HIna 


official was alone, 
seated at a table writing, and the 
stranger, removing cloak and _ hat, 
stood quietly before him. With a 


glance of anger and surprise the gov- 
ernor asked 

“Who enters here unannounced at 
this hour?” 
informa- 
rovernment,” 


“One who has important 
tion to impart to thi 


as the answer 


“But why 
ence?” 


seek this manner of audi- 


“For reasons, Excellency, that will 
soon appear.” 

“How did you pass the guard un- 
challenged ?” 

“Do not mind that for the present, 
Excellency.” 

“But I do mind it very seriously.” 

“It can be explained by and by.” 

“Very well, speak quickly, then. 
What is your business here?” 

“Excellency, you have publicly of- 
fered a handsome reward for any in- 
formation concerning the contraband- 
ists; is it not so?” 

“Ha!” said the Governor, “is that 
your errand here? What have you 
to say about those outlaws? Speak, 
speak quickly.” 
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“Excellency, I must do so with cau- 
tion, otherwise I may condemn myself 
by what I have to communicate.” 

“Not so,” interrupted Tacon, “the 
offer—” 

“T know, Excellency, a free pardon 
is offered to him who shall turn State’s 
evidence, but there may be circum- 
stances—” 

“The offer is unconditional as it re- 
gards pardon.” 

“True, but—” 

“T say you have naught to fear,” 
continued Tacon; “the offered reward 
involves unconditional pardon to the 
informant.” 

“You offer an additional reward, 
Excellency, for the discovery of the 
leader of the contrabandists, Captain 
Marti.” 

“Aye.” 

“It is a full revelation I have come 
hither to make.” 

“Speak, then.” 

“First, Excellency, will you give me 
your knightly word that you will grant 
a free pardon to me, a personal par- 
don, if I reveal all that you require?” 

“T pledge you my word of honor.” 

“No matter how heinous in the eyes 
of the law my offenses may have been, 
still you will pardon me under the 
King’s seal?” 

“Why all this reiteration?” asked 
Tacon impatiently. 

“Excellency, it is necessary.” 

“T will do so if you reveal truly and 
to any good purpose,” answered the 
Governor, weighing carefully in his 
mind the purposes of all this precau- 
tion. 

“Even if I were a leader among 
these men?” 

The Governor hesitated for an in- 
stant, then: 

“Even then, be you whom you may, 
if you are able and willing to pilot our 
ships and reveal the rendezvous of 
Marti and his followers, you shall be 
rewarded and pardoned according to 
the published card.” 

“Excellency, I think that I know 


your character well enough to fully 
trust these words, else | should not 
have ventured here.” 

“Speak, then, and without further 
delay. My time is precious.” 

“It is well. I will speak without fur- 
ther parley. The man for whom you 
have offered the largest reward—aye, 
dead or alive—is before you!” 

“And you are—” 

“Captain Marti!” 

The Governor started. He _ had 
thought the man some officer ver 
near Marti’s person. Such was th 
outlaw’s reputation that Tacon in 
stinctively glanced at a brace of pistols 
that lay before him on the table. Th: 
outlaw saw the glance, and taking his 
own pistols from his belt handed then 
to the Governor. 

“IT have no further use for them; in 
future, diplomacy not fighting.” 

“That is well,” said the Governor, 
adding, after a moment's thought, “| 
shall keep my promise, be assured of 
that, provided you faithfully perforn 
your part, notwithstanding the fact 
that the law demands your immediat 
punishment. But for good reasons, 
as well as to secure your faithfulness, 
you must remain under guard.” 

“I have anticipated that and an 
prepared,” was the reply. 

“We understand each other 
saying, the Governor rang a silver 
bell, and upon the arrival of the off 
cer of the watch Marti was placed 1: 
confinement and made as comfortab! 
as possible. 

On the morrow it was learned tl! 
the three sentinels had been placed 
the chain gang for a month. 

Next day Marti was transferred t 
one of the light draught government 
boats and began his task of piloting 
through the shoals to the vari 
haunts of the smugglers. One aiter 
another was visited, but in every cas 
the smugglers had in some manne! 
been forewarned and had disappeared 
The result was just as good, howe 
for with their places of rendezvous 
known the smuggling trade was prett) 
well broken up. 


_ 
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returned with the ship and lhe pardon, Excellency, | gladly 

med to Tacon’s presence receive. As to the sum of money you 

ave faithtully performed propose to give me, let me make a 

our part of our agreement,” said he, proposal. he Treasury is poor. I 
| am prepared to tulfill mine. Inthis am rich. Ketain the money, and in 
age you will find a free and un place of it guarantee me alone the 

: pardon for all your past right to fish on the coast of Cuba, and 
against the law. Mark the declare the business of supplying the 
past offenses,” repeated the people with fish contraband, except to 
Governor. “Any new disloyalty on me and my agents. This will amply 
uur part shall be as promptly and compensate me and I will erect a pub- 
gorously treated as though these late lic market at my own expense, which 


services had never been rendered hall be an ornament to the city, and 


pon the Treas which ; <piration of twenty-five 
hall 1 the government.” 

use me,” aid The Osition was so extraordi- 

k, and with a ge nary that the Governor took a day to 
vard msider it. He shrewdly guessed that 

” arti would employ his old comrades 

as fishermen, and that thus there 

lain, Excellency.” would be a double advantage: first, in 
litions?” asked the the security that with a sure and 
honest means of livelihood thev would 







































become law-abiding men, and, sec- 
ondly, that in case of any lurking 
fondness for the old life he would have 
them under his eye and hand and 
their families as hostages. So he 
granted Marti the privileges asked, 
and the result is that Havana possesses 
one of the best and handsomest mar- 
kets in the world. When Marti be- 
came still richer he obtained from 
Tacon a monopoly in_ theatricals, 
building a magnificent theatre and 
calling it after his patron. Thus 
Havana owes two of her most dis- 
tinctive features to a common outlaw. 

The history of Cuba is the history of 
all the Spanish colonies of South 
America—a yoke of iron, political and 
fiscal, and incessant attempts to break 
that yoke. 

In 1823 there was a revolt at the in- 
stigation of Bolivar “the liberator”; it 
failed. In 1828 another revolt, led by 
Sanchez and Velasco; both leaders 
were shot. In 1828 another revolt; a 
failure. In 1847 Lopez, a Venezuelan, 
who had served in the Spanish army 
and risen to the rank of major-gen- 
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eral, started a revolution in the 1 
terior. He was unsuccessful, and es 
caped to the United States. In 185 
he made another unsuccessful attempt 
In 1851 he tried again; his men—t 
the last one—were captured and ex« 
cuted and he himself was shot. 

In 1865 occurred the outbreak 
the first serious revolt, the ten years’ 
war. The treasurer of the rebels ab 
sconded with the money and there was 
not a cent with which to buy arm 
“Never mind,” said the leader, Ces 
pedes, “we will use our enemies’ arms 
Come, let us take them.” One of his 
generals, Varona, was captured and 
offered his life if he would go over t 
the Spanish side. “No,” he replied 
“my life is nothing, my country and 
my happiness everything.” The cit 
of Bayamos was captured and all 
defenders shot; the women and cl 
dren, praying in the public squa: 
were shot as they knelt, except al 
a dozen who escaped. With onl 
hundred and fifty men left and no a: 
munition Cespedes determined to 
through the enemy’s lines himself 
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Roman citizen was the toga. Slaves 
and foreigners were forbidden to wear 
it. Within the city it ruled supreme. 
It was only a plain, very long, rec 
tangular piece of cloth, but draped 
with consummate skill in a countless 
variety of stately folds. White was the 
color for aspirants to office, and from 
the Latin word candidus (white) we 
still have our modern term candidates. 
We wonder whether the white-robed 
claimants for civic honors in classic 
times were better or worse than our 
black-coated politicians. 

The resemblance between Greek 
and Roman male costume may be 
seen by comparing figure I, represent- 
ing a Greek wearing only the hima- 
tion, with figure 2, the Emperor Julian, 
wearing tunic and toga. 

Great was the variety of Roman 
foot-gear; and, as to head-gear, when 
Roman power passed into luxury, 


women revelled in fantastic ways of 


dressing their hair. 
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The conquered nations adopted and 
modified their fashions. Gallic wom- 
en, already famed for their cleanliness, 
soon rivalled the dames of Rome in 
flowing,embroidered garments, dainty 
veils, rich belts and jewels. Even thx 
Germans laid aside their coverings of 
skins and rough cloth. 

After the fall of Rome, the Byzan 
tine empire developed in the east of 
Europe its rich but severe style; while 
in the west a fusion of costume was 
gradually effected. Classic raiment 
was adapted to the changing needs of 
newer civilization; yet drapery held its 
own. By the time of Charlemagne 
the stola had become a long gown, 
reaching to the feet, adorned with 
bands of embroidery, held to the body 
by a jewelled belt. Under this wer 
worn two tunics, one with long, th 
other with short sleeves. The hair 
was braided with ribbons, or strings 
of beads, or golden chains. Over th: 
head was worn a veil which fell 
most to the ground; shoes, with n 
heels, but reaching to the ankle and 
laced in front, were commonly us« 
Our knowledge is gained partly fror 
occasional descriptions of histori 
persons by chroniclers of the times 
but largely from close study of illun 
nated manuscripts, statues and effigi 
on tombs. 

By the eleventh century costun 
























































had become richer and heavier. TI] 
bliaud took the place of the stola 
came down to the feet, was shap 
loosely to the bust, and had deep fol 
laid in the sides, below the waist. 


had long, or short sleeves, and pass 
through as many variations in style 
a modern bodice; but it lasted 
some hundred years. Over it w 
worn, in travelling, the garde-cory 
a loose wrap, with sleeves; or, in t! 
state ceremonies, a mantle clasped 
the shoulders with brooches, or drap 
to suit the wearer’s fancy. 

The name garde-corps was aft 
wards given to a sort of plastron 
fur, or other material, worn over t! 
chest for protection. 

The statue of Eleanor of Aquitain 
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ife of Henry II. of England, at Fon gar will hold own for centuries; 


\ 


ives a and, he by, is suggestive of our 


tervault, shown in figure 3, gi 
very graceful arrangement of blaud modern’ blanket-wrap, whose _ very 
and mantk name breathes comfort. The rough 
The surcotte was a short, upper gat cloth of the beggar’s garment would, 
ment, reaching below the hips, and however, irritate your nineteenth cen- 
-d under the arms to allow th tury sensitiveness. St. Martin is in 

| to be seen. Skirts began to be the dress of a Roman officer. The 
attached to the surcotte struggles with barbarians, the suprem- 

vn as cotte hardie, and = acy of the Byzantine empire after the 

of Rome, the influence of the East 

the Crusades, all weave their 
and many-shaped 


‘ing 
color 
the st. Georye, pic- 
5, we see the blend- 
xible mail armor, supple 
fabric into a costume 

both rich and manly in effect. 
Wars were perennial; homes were 
‘ongholds; any day the cry “To 
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arms!” might be heard. Garments 
fitting closely to the figure, leaving 
free play to every movement while pro- 
tecting the body, grew more and more 
into favor. The ladies‘ surcotte was 
adopted by men, and modified into 
jerkins of various fashions, plain or 
fanciful. On state occasions long, 
sweeping mantles were worn over 
these garments, as we see in figure 6, 
where the lord wearing a cloak open 
at the side is conversing with a jester 


Figure 4. 


The jester’s pointed hood has survived 
through centuries, somewhat shorn of 
its dimensions, and is now the prop- 
erty of the clown. Jesters, or “fools,” 
as they were often called, filled a 
higher function then, than now. Their 
motley garb and cap and bells gave 
them liberty to say many a trenchant 
truth. It was well said of one of their 
laughing company, no less a person 
than Touchstone in “As You Like It,” 
that “he uses his folly like a stalking 
horse and under the presentation of 
that he shoots his wit.” But, from 
the fascinations of Shakespeare’s fools 
we must turn back to the changes of 
fashion. Materials for dress increased 
in number, variety, beauty of color 
and excellence of manufacture. 


Leather was dressed, dyed and em- 
broidered, being much in_ use. 
Woollen cloths were woven, from 
rough fustian to camlan and pers. 
Cendal and Samite silks, velvets, cloth 
of silver and of gold vied with each 
other. The use of linen was revived; 
dainty tissues from the East were imi 
tated in western Europe. Dyers be- 
came skilled, not only in giving beau 
tiful hues to good fabrics, but in dis- 
guising the material, so the saying 
sprang up, “he lies like a dyer.” 

The fashion of pointed shoes be 
came the rage, as it has been, lately 
with us. However, the medizyval 
pointed shoes, called “a la poulaine,” 
exceeded ours in exaggeration; the 
points curled upward, sometimes s 
much that, on account of their lengtl 


Figure 
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essary to fasten them by 


As to head gear, women surpassed 
men. The veil of early ages had been 


hoods and coifs. In th 
of the twelfth century 


ne higher; and in the thir- 


ry developed into the hen- 
escoffion. The ladies in 
the hennin. It was a 
cture, the rim encircled 


tly covering the forehead; 
nt | ung a delicate, flow 
t uld be drawn around 


softened the outlines of 


n very long OI! con 


points, it was called 


eased in dimensions and 
shaped. It was covered 
hich was often jewelled 
re-chefs,” to use the gen 
vere often heavy, and we 
that Chaucer, speaking 
ath, savs: 

hefs weren full fine of 
weigheden ten 


Sunday were upon her 


er’s descriptions of the 
e “Canterbury Tales” 
pictures of dress in al- 
rank of life from the 


. 


he Plowman 


vore simpler raiment; but, 
uurghers and their wives 


nitate the fashions of the 


ses. As commerce had 
1 ] 


eased, burghers vere 


richer than their lords. 
laws were passed with 
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pt to give details would 
for they are legion. The 
ame a long gown; the 


Idic devices of families were em 
idered on robes with trains so long 
t several pages were needed to bear 
glittering splendor. Gloves, fans, 
es, girdles, aumonieres or bags 


the waist: jewels, fans, 
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each and all were shuttlecocks tossed 
back and forth by the battledore of 
fashion. 

The hennins, however, lasted more 
than a hundred and fifty years, in 


spite of ridicule and opposition. The 


denunciation of modern high theatre 
hats is nothing compared to the war 


upon the hennins. In 1428 a monk, 
Thomas Connecte, preached against 
them; he was followed by others, to 
no avail. At last, quietly they disap 
peared in the early part of the six 
teenth century 

Thev were in fashion at the same 
time that the ogival, pointed architec- 
ture we call Gothic, rose and reigned. 
There is certainly a subtle resem- 
biance between the pointed arches, 
high-pitched roofs and pointed spires, 
and the stately, towering hennins. 
Did women unconsciously reflect the 
influence of their surroundings? 


It is a difficult question. So much 
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is certain: acquaintance with Italian 
manners and architecture, brought 
about by the wars of Charles VII] 
and Louis XII. of France, was fol 
lowed by the downfall of the high 
head-dresses. The Italians had never 
favored the hennin; their architecture 
had already merged into the Renais- 
sance. 

We are on the verge of a change 
that will modify dress radically. Flow 
ing drapery will be superseded by the 
corset and the hoop. During the 
wars of the Roses in England; during 
the many wars that rent Europe in the 
transition period of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, costume reflected 
the varying moods and places. 

The meeting of the Countess of 
Auvergne with Talbot represented in 
frontispiece is well known to readers 
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of Shakespeare’s Henry VI.; and the 
little princes in the Tower clinging to 
each other in voiceless despair, repre 
sent dramatically phases of the con 
test. 

ne picture 1s painted by Orchar 
son, an English artist, the other b 
Delaroche, a Frenchman. They offer 
vou scenes in the drama that wer 
transacted when Europe passed fron 
the Medizval into the Moder 
through the Renaissance. 

Somewhat is lost, somewhat gain: 
“History repeats itself,” we say: and 
we shall see it no less true that 
costume repeats itself. In our ow: 
day, it is interesting to discover ho 
many so-called new stvles are but r 
vivals and adaptations of fashions fi 
lowed as eagerly by our ancestors as 
by ourselves. 
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“PRESTON PAPERS” 


SPEAKS TO THE OUESTION 


“Why am I ‘left over?” 

Well, I’m not to blame. It’s not 
my fault, but that of the doctrine of 
election. [I should most certainly 
have voted the other way, and I’m 
more than half inclined to do so yet 
|! am sure that nothing would make 
me happier than to bestow the com 
panionship of my auburn wig, my 
glass eye, and my china teeth, upon 
some “poor wayfaring man of grief,” 
and intoxicate him with the happiness 
of paying my millinery bills for the 
rest of his life—if he survived to pay 
even one! 

Like Malvolio, I believe that “Some 
are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and some have greatness thrust 
upon them”; and so it may be with 
Old Maids, of whom I am chief. I 
must have been born so, for it has not 
been thrust upon me; and I notify vou, 
right here and now, that I shall take 
the very first opportunity that offers 
itself to better my most unfortunate 
and unhappy condition. No man 
shall have it to say of me that I went 
willingly to a grave which did not 
have the legend “Mrs.” on it; for I will 
never say “No” to an offer of mar 
riage. 

“While there’s life there’s hope,” 
and the late poet laureate tells us, in 
“Locksley Hall,” that “In the spring 
the young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love,” so I do not alto- 
gether lose heart. I don’t really want 
to go out in the woods to pray, like 
my despairing friend for “Anybody, 
Lord,” who has so long been before 
the public as the typical old maid; 
but something will have to be done 
soon! Point Desperation is just ahead 
in my lonely, lonely vovage. 

Then, too, there is so much dignity 
attendant upon the position of the 


married woman (even when engagt 
in the performance of the most menia 
drudgery for the benefit of her leg: 
lord and master!) that I’m disguste: 
with the cry of the newer women wl 
prefer earning their own money, an 


spending their independent incomes 


without let or hindrance, rather tha 
live with a great big lovely man, eve: 
if sometimes he’s neither “great” n 

“lovely.” How can they be so sill) 

What, live alone, and have no on 
to find fault with my dinners, whe: 
that’s half the reason for having di: 
ners? No one to remind me that 
promised to love, honor and ob 
and that I’d better be about it? N 
one to tell me how nice Miss So-an: 
So is, and the way his mother used 1 
do? Never! Never, except as a di 
necessity. It isn’t right to expect n 
to, and I shall not willingly consent 
to so ignominious a fate. 

And now, Mr. Man, having la 
bare the throbbings of my one-tir 
heart (now a mere ossification) I ask 
a return of my frank courtesy, an 
that you reciprocate the pleasure yor 
have found in wit 
nessing the pulsa 
tions of my com 
bined auricles and 
ventricles, by telling 
your readers how 
you came to be a 
Benedict Was it a 
bovish fe lly? A piece 
of masculine pre 
sumption? The re- 
sult of propinquity? 
Did you get (as so 
many men weakly 
express their de- 
fense) “roped in” 
to your matrimonial 
bonds? Or was it, 
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and are glad to, exa of the sisterhood to which I 

it the wedding bells so unwillingly belong and from which 

sweet tune, “upon thx hope some time in the near future 

t it is a case of tru ve my diploma—I might call 

hearts have learned , in the college vernacular, a “sheep 

*: that I’m bound by sol 

now stand up nn vow to | ‘uthful this time (for 

their less fortunat variety), and there’s nothing sheepish 
and, Mr. Publisher 


irable 
side of the ledger 
depart which represen a goodly reser 
> constant fund in the bank t - drawn upon in 
and energies, 
arly youth, my But this is my theory of the 
other life and state in which I| find myself. 
my widowed At the creation God saw that all 
thoug l 


hts things which He had made _ were 
to the exclu “good,” and that His last work of cre- 
been.” And _ ation, woman, was “very good,” there- 


the pleasing » has multiplied her number, 


vas a necessity, not a ut to prevent an over-population of 
ag he globe, some of the “men people” 
peo] 


a strugel had t 


~~ s 
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AUTHOR OF 
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QUOTATION great law of 


culture 
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‘*PRESTON PAPERS.” 


It is never too late—nor too early 
We do not cook rice by talking about it.—CAinese. 


Let each become all that he was created 


capable of being: expand if possible to his full growth; resist all impediments; cast off a 


foreign, especially all noxious adhesions, and show himself at length 
Carlyle 


stature, be these what they may." — 7 oma 


in his own shape and 


MIND CULTURE—II. 


By Thought 


‘‘A head without a mind is a 


We get no real culture from others, 
except as we make use of what is so 
offered us for personal use’ As well 
expect to satisfy hunger by ‘ooking 
at the food which some cne else has 
provided for us. Unless we reduce 
the spoken thought or printed page to 
our own mental capacity, and make it 
ours by appropriation and absorption, 
listening to the wisdom of others will 
do us little if any good, and reading 
be waste of time. 

We can learn to measure every 
statement that comes from another's 
lips or pen, and see if (1) it is true; (2) 
if it is desirable for us; and, by select- 
ing our mental food as we do our 
“daily bread” and butter, give our 
minds as good building material as 
we do our bodies. 

Not everything that we read is 
worth keeping, and but little of what 
we hear has mental value; but if our 
mind is trained to an acute degree of 
selection, and we have found out how 
to appropriate the portions which we 
would make our own, we are at liberty 
in a large corner of the field of Self 


(302) 


mere statue.’’—Au 


Culture, and every day will bring us 
rich rewards for patient toil. 

When a sponge is once full of wate: 
there is no room for more, even if the 
remaining liquid is of a more costl) 
and desirable kind; and so, if we would 
not fill our minds with chaff, we must 
train our minds to winnow what we 
see, hear, feel, think, and after casting 
out all but the golden grain put that 
in our thought-hopper, to be reduced 
to the flour which we can easily as 
similate. Here are a few suggestion 
in this line 

1. If listening to a debate, make a 
mental picture of a chart, having th 
points written upon it as soon as thi 
are mentioned by the various speal 
ers. Look out for the proof whic! 
they deduce, to substantiate thei 
propositions, and do not take a “Some 
one has said” as final, but insist upor 
knowing just who has said it, and then 
see if the one mentioned is reliable at 
thority. Ask such questions as thes 
How did he know? Where did 
get his information? What was | 
source of knowledge? Sift every stat 
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nent, every proposition, and mark 
] 
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mentally) the value of each, and then, 






no matter hi the debate goes, so far 
as the nominal judges are concerned, 
u | become an actual judge oi 


; 1 
.) you 





lu lif you have 

gained in no other way, you have at 

least been able to measure the depch 

of the arguments 

2. In reading, use much the same 
l. Don’t, because a newspaper, 


r book (or the author of “Preston 
Papers”) says that a thing is so, ac 


ept it until you know something of 
the credibility of the writer; and even 
then remember that he may be mis- 
taken and use your discretion about 
its infallibility 
2. Observe for yourself, and always 
remember that even the same species 
int an nimal life differ in dif 
ferent localities, and under different 
umstances 
hy , » all 


to discriminate 


| to think for yourself, alwavs hol] 


Ihe 


cessar 


s the others, and they all suffer 
times we make duty of what 
but this may be all wrong, 
the converse never is. In- 
1 think that the very best wai 
] | 


e a pleasure of every known 
and instead of 
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standing up with a pale face and a 
tre mbling voice to “bear the cross” we 
shall be glad that we are so honored: 
then it is not a cross but a pleasure. 
Our trials will, in a measure, cease to 
be trials, having become sanctified: 
and we shall find the lines of life run- 
ning smoothly that once were knotted 
the pattern working « 


ut beautifully, 


and we getting more out of life be- 


cause we are putting more into it. 


\s to Spiritual Progress 


Don’t imagine for an instart that 


you are losing ground even if you find 
vourself really enjoying some things 


; 1 


ide of the prayer meeting, unless 


vou at the same time lose all interest 
in that; then it is time to look out, and 


vou should find out what 1s the mat- 


ter: but an all around “healthv” Chris 
tian will find true pleasure also in 

me and its duties, its sacrifices, its 
leasures:; in the worlds of Art and of 

+ - . sol 7 . . } . on 
Letters: in social privileges and cout 
eSI€S ! e of these are at all in 
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time, along certain lines: Are we as 
kind as then? As generous? Help 
ful? Charitable? Honest? Do we 
take as much interest in the 
things of this life, or are the things of 
lower grade coming in to camp with 
us oftener than ever before—for that 
they will sometimes do this is almost 
a foregé me conclusion. 

In contemplation of this question, 
it is well to keep one eye on your 
health, while its opposite claims as its 
victims many who think that they are 
losing spiritual ground when a simple 
remedy for dyspepsia (or for some 
thing else of a physical nature) would 
show them to be in error, and that 
they were only paying the penalty for 
bodily sins, rather than for those of 
another kind. 

Nor is prayer the only remedy for 
this condition, although it is one of 
the first helps to a better state; but it 
must be supplemented by deeds, of 
which no record is shown here, al- 
though the angel bookkeeper is enter- 
ing them all in his ledger. “Let your 
light so shine before men, that they, 
seeing your good works,” etc. 

Now that does not seem to mean 
that the good works need to be talked 
about a great deal; but it presupposes 
their existence all the time. Do the 
good works, and they will speak for 
themselves. 


best 


ETHICAL CULTURE 
“The Art of Being Kind” 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox says that we 
have creeds enough, but that we need 
more kindness—that that is all that 
the church now needs. 

I am inclined to believe that there’s 
as much truth as poetry in her mes- 
sage, and yet—I have found kindness 
in such unexpected quantities and 
places that I think the view does not 
go quite far enough in its tenet, and 
that what we really need is more so- 
cial culture, a greater practice of the 
art (for it is an art, and one that can 
be cultivated) of expressing just what 
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we feel of kindness, of charity, of well 
wishing. 

[ am confident that if we would 
stop to think, now and then, we 
should find it as easy and much pleas 
anter to say kind things than to sa 
merely bright or sharp ones, and es 
pecially when the merely bright o1 


sharp ones are going to hurt son 
“Oh, that’s my way. I 


one, don't 
mean anything by it,” is not only 
poor excuse for rude or unkind word 
but a confession of insincerity; and | 
has the further effect of grieving so1 
one whom you might have just 
easily pleased 

frue, you cannot be a true frien 
and not sometimes say things that 
wound, but it need not be habitual 
and if your general manner is kind 
and helpful the necessary word of cau 
tion will be received in the same spirit 
of love that prompted it if your 
friend is just; and if not, well, the: 
you need not worry, for you have 1 
only been truly kind but have perhaps 
undertaken to show the real kindnes 
which underlies your feeling in a wa 
that none but a true friend would 
risk. 

However, it is of the 
things that I meant to write, rathe: 
than those rare cases which call 
special treatment; the spt ‘ken “Go 
morning” and night,” tl 
cheerful reply to questions, the littl 
nameless acts of interest and the get 
tle word of approval of what some 01 
has done, or of appreciation if it 
been directed toward you, or has beet 
in any measure helpful to you. 
these are small courtesies 
some think, to be worthy the attenti 
of a lofty mind; but they make 
the difference between an agreeal 
person, and one of whom we ar: 
more or less in dread, because of t 
little stinging things that are sut 
be said or looked. 

[ remember a friend of my cl 
hood, one too whom I loved for 
many good qualities, but whose ¢ 
kind comment was followed b 
“but” that had a mean flavor t 


every d i 


“Good 


too sn 
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anything graceful or kind of any 
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Pi 14 + , tiated at C 
over iwain, not for a 
ent t ¢ that they are thus 
ing the vet fountains of their 
a 4 a | 
Ss i | ixing away their strengtn 
‘ ee my ae ge 
species of slow suicide—which 
t so very s either 
A r ¢ hrct } ‘ ¢ re 
\mong ( st things that require 
7 


lal attention ts the sleeping room 


some will say: “Why, I should 
e cold if I had my window open at 
ht; and, besides, I don’t think the 
ht air can be good for anyone.” 
Well, it may be that you would take 
ld, but if so the quicker you get 
ht out into the “open” every day. 
| the oftener, the better; for the 
la uu cannot stand the 
is of itself indicative that 
lungs are already affected enough 
inconveniently sensitive: and the 
ngethen them bv large 
s of oxvgen the sooner you will 
to prolong your life and to add 


e other argument, there can 
better reply to it than the now 
is one made by Florence Night- 

when some one made that 
her presence: “What air 
expect to breathe at 


ie, the blessed, blessed sunshine 
finitely better for anyone; but I'll 


it to your own judgment if the 





SELF-CULTURE 


DEPARTMENT] 395 


cool, pure, air that is out of doors at 
night is not better than any that you 
can find imprisoned in our furnace- 
heated, air-tight houses, poisoned as 
it is by dust, by foul accumulations of 
gases, of dirt, ashes, disease germs, 


lozen other things that take 





Next comes the matter of clothing 
le who are otherwise care- 
ful, who go out of doors a great deal, 
and who are careful in general to ob- 


serve the laws of health (for health 


s its 1: s: and they can no more be 
olated ithout risk of paying the 
penalty than can the civil and crimi 
nal laws of the land—perhaps not so 
fel and who vet ear the same 
‘ Ss al oht that the have worn 
nd perspired in—through the day, 
then nder that they are nerv- 
ous, low-spirited, or even cross and 
weak [ should think they’d be all 
four! 
The only wonder to me is that they 


have enough nervous force left for the 
necessary duties of the day. It is just 
as necessary to change the clothing at 
night as it is to put new food on the 
table for each meal; and nobody 


thinks of putting 
} 


g stale food before 
anyone. Fresh clothing carries with 
it one of the elements of sound slum- 
ber by night, new strength and vigor 
by day. And this, again, is one rea- 
son why the bedding should be thor- 
\ 


. han) 
ery morning before 
they are made up (I ought to say 
lay, for no beds can get enough 
air in the forenoon, which have been 
ept in all night). The windows 
10uld be opened at once, as soon as 
the occupant is ready to leave the 


room, and the coy ering separated and 


e ventilation of 
houses that have been built without 
reference to the needs of the human 
family in this direction are abundant; 
but I have never tried one that is at 
once so simple, so easily accessible to 
everyone, and so effective as the fol- 
lowing: 

Have a piece of “inch” board, about 
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three or four inches wide, fitted to the — ills to which the human flesh is hen 
lower end of each window, and place but it causes a free circulation 
it under the lower sash. This makes blood in head and feet—relieving tl 
a small aperture between the two one of congestion and headache, tl 
parts of the window; and while the other of the icy temperature whi 
bad air is going out the fresh air is all accompanies a poor circulation, a1 
the time pouring in at the same place, renders contact therewith so unplea: 
but not in a direct draft, so that there ant and the cause of much domest 
is no danger from that. repartee (if not something worse)! 
Perhaps | cannot do better than It freshens the skin, fills the lung 
quote Professor ]. Dorman Steele on — with nourishing oxygen, and suppli 
this point, who says: “Consumption is — the little mental excitement which 
a disease which destroys the substance necessary to mental pleasure—atr 
of the lungs. Like other lung diffi- mental activity! (This is not tru 
culties, it is caused largely by a want when the walking is done perfun 
of pure air, a liberal supply of which _ torily, or at a snail's pace.) 
is the best treatment that can be pre As walking calls for but a little es 
scribed for it.” penditure of thought, it is well to hav 
Dr. Marshall Hall says, with even an agreeable companion toh 
less reserve: “If I were seriously ill of | heighten each of the above mention 
consumption, I would live out of  effects—though with an errand att 
doors day and night except in rainy end, or pleasant thoughts within, t 
weather or mid-winter: then I would same effects will be discovered 
sleep in an unplastered house. Physic 
has no nutriment, gaspings for air 
cannot cure you, monkey capers in a 1. Don't overdo the matter at fi 


it Al 


Don'ts 


gymnasium cannot cure you, stimu trial and then cry out against it 


lants cannot cure you. What con cause it did not do for vou all that 
sumptives want is pure air, not physic; promised Beoin according to 
. - 7 : : , é mS " , = bh * 
plenty ot meat and ple nty of bread capacity and increase amount 
eed until the desired quantity 
Walking—| quality are taken easily—four n 


' 
nour 


Pip rege —— 


Chis is one form of physical devel 
opment in which all mav indulge with 
out money and without price, and it 
should be practiced daily. to some ex 
tent, regardless of weather. 

For people who are at all nervous » oe 
(as what American woman is not oe on wine 
know of but one—the writer, who \ nperature 
complete lv cured thereof, althoug! . 
heriting it in a very bad form, =oe ee 1S WER, Omen, 1 rel 
having allowed it to become a 
for twenty-five vears, and held 
check only by the use of physicians’ 
remedies) there is nothing better, sim- 
pler, more natural, agreeable, and 
readily accessible than walking; and 
at least to many the questions of cos 
tume and economy will appeal with 
power. 


COP Bp RIND a. nse cg 


niess 


wraps five or ten minutes, for 

vious reasons 

4. Don’t pound the ground or ] 
ment, with vour feet, in walking 
exercise, to be he Ipful, should onl 
as vigorous as is compatible witl 
health; jerks and too 
effort are fatiguing 

5. Don’t walk without due rega 
carriage. Remember yourself 
very best part of creation, and 
Walking is not a panacea for allthe vourself accordingly. 


reneral 


Effects 





6. Don’t slouch nor shuffle when 
king; but with firm, elastic, and 
itle motions clear the ground 
riskly in short paces—they are less 
tiguing than long steps 
Don’t stoop, nor throw out the 
domen. Head erect, “chin close to 
a la Dio Lewis, chest ex 
ded, and breathing deeply throug! 
e nose, the lips remaining closed, 
cept in conversation—and you will 
me home a new being. 
8. Don’t be afraid of swinging your 
littl t asionally. I know 
Ss t ason rainst the code oft eti 
1ette—but et ette doesn’t pay your 
tor; al little freedom in_ the 
per arn beneficial to chest and 
text 
». Finally n’t let your head touch 
pillow at night until after you have 





+} ] + thing } f - 


Begin with a 

int of walking at first, 
uarter of a mile if unaccus 
| keep at it regularly 


istance 


s desire for you'll want 
é east but must not do 
t ~ s much as possi 


is of such a height 


enervating. Sunshine is in 





iciently long 








e las e before retiring, 
ften produce sleep when all else 
led—but must not be followed 
ntal application, as: conversa 
eading, writing, etc.; “the last 
before retiring” just expresses it 
e headaches can be walked off, 
vhen great effort has been mad 
t it at all, as in the case of those 
indigestion, or nervousness 
ase the walk should be fol 
a short nap in a dark, quiet, 
tilated on 
s can sometimes be cured by 
¢ a walk of sufficient length and 
ty to induce free perspiration 





el activitv—if followed by a 
armly covered, and 


plenty of drink (hot or cold water or 
| : 


lemonade 

lf going out on a windy day and 
your lips are sensitive, a little vaseline 
or mutton tallow or camphor ice, well 
rubbed in, will prevent chaps 

Bathing should not follow walking 

nor a warm or hot bath precede it; 
but after a vigorous walk it is well, in 
the interests of beauty and cleanliness 
(Yes, “Cleanliness is beauty,” Clara) 
to rub face, neck, arms, or the entire 


body, with a soft, warm towel 


HINTS ON EATING 


Eat more slowly, more fruit, less 


+ 


neat, and less pastry 
Change the diet often enough to 
feed all parts of the body, as few foods 


peal to any great number of parts. 
Eat more of the natural acids, and 
less vinegar Irv lemon juice as an 
g¢ the spring months, 
uantity of water, if your 
oo weak to bear it clear, 
and take it through a tube or straw, 
for sake of your teeth, the acid being 
destructive to their enamel. 
Always go to the table in a FOr rd 
ndition of mind and body, if you ex- 
pect your food to do its office work. 
much between 


meals, and if anv becomes a necessity 


eating 


make it a test to try something per- 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS—II 
Be careful about the lamp or gas 
Almost daily 


there are fires and other accidents, 


and its surroundings. 


° a8 . — 
some of them resuiting in great sufter- 

y ; : } } hich a lit! —9 7 
ing, olten in death which a littie care 


might have averted. Observe the fol- 
lowing DON’TS in this regard: 
1. Don’t light a lamp or gas jet 


near an open window which has flow- 


ing drapery. The least stir of air may 
start a blaze which the entire Fire De- 
partment cannot put out in time to 
save all danger. 

2. Don’t keep a lamp on a table 
with the soft drapery which often at- 
racts to death. Only last week a little 
baby near where I write was attracted 
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by the bright blaze of the lamp on 
the table at which he sat in his little 
high chair, and pulled the drapery to 
ward him, to bring the lamp nearer, 
with true baby-instinct, and the lamp 
was overturned, broke, the oil taking 
fire—but I spare you the horrible de- 
tails of what followed. 

3. Don’t put a lamp on any but a 
large table which is not easily tipped 
over, and for the same reason. 

4. Put it up high enough so that 
baby cannot touch it—for more than 
likely you have not taught him im- 
plicit obedience yet, as you must, to 
insure safety. 

5. Don’t have papers near lamp or 
gas. 

MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 

‘‘An ounce of mother is worth a pound of 

clergy.” — Spanish Proverb 
The Tyranny of Childhood. 

“Some children are born tyrants, 
some achieve tyranny, and some have 
tyranny thrust upon them by sheer 
force of circumstances,” and Aunt 
Jane looked up, smiling over her gold- 
bowed glasses at the earnest face of 
Mrs. Lee, who had run in for one of 
Aunt Jane’s morning talks. 

“Well, | don’t believe any of these 
conditions are either right or neces 
sary,” returned Mrs. Lee thoughtfully ; 
“and the parents who, through care 
lessness, weakness, ignorance, or a 
combination of all three, allow this 
thing to become chronic are really 
themselves to blame.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jane, “you know 
the old saw: ‘Sow the wind and reap 
the whirlwind.’ It holds good here as 
elsewhere.” 

“How do you account for the ‘born 
tyrants’? By heredity?” and Mrs. Lee 
took off her hat, as if determined to 
get the full benefit of the reply. 

“Yes, although we may have to go 
back for several generations, to catch 
even a fleeting glimpse of the slight- 
est trace of it on either side of the 
house, so deep are the mysteries sur- 
rounding human life and human char- 
acteristics,” and Aunt Jane almost ca- 


ressed the dainty little garments on 
which she was at work. 

“Verily, the greatest study of man 
kind is man,” said Mrs. Lee; “and 
yet I don’t believe that even the hered 
itary tyrant is a hopeless case.” 

“Neither do I,” responded Aunt 
Jane, with enthusiasm. ““Much that is 
objectionable may be softened, direct 
ed, guided into safe and desirable 
channels. This is chiefly the mother’s 
work, although help may be given by 
every other member of the family.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Lee, “the re 
sponsibilities of motherhood are s 
great that I am surprised to know how 
common it is. 

“Yes, it is full of perilous possibili 
ties, priceless privileges and measur: 
less opportunities; and the question of 
heredity is one of grave consideration 
although education will do much t 
eradicate its evils. Right principles 
must be taught; good seeds of kind 
ness, humility, thought and care for 
others, not only sown, but watered an: 
cultivated with tenderest vigilance, 
that it may come to glorious fruitage.” 

“Can little children be taught thes 
things? How early would you begi: 
teaching a child anything with whic! 
you intended to supplant inherited 
tendencies?” 

“It can hardly begin too early, and 
certainly as soon as he can understand 
your looks, language and examp! 
While the heart is yet tender and tl 
mind both plastic and receptive, is t! 
time for the best work. ‘The twig is s 
easily bent’ it is a pity that it should bh: 
either dwarfed or unshapely becaus 
of inherited defects or difficulti 
which have been let go as such unt 
too late to undo their mighty evil.” 

“And you think that children sho 
be taught to sacrifice for their parents 
just as we teach them politeness?” 

“Certainly. Any other course mak 
the children always the recipients 
sacrifice and the parents, in a sen: 
slaves to childish tyranny, always | 
ing slaves, but lacking the wisd 
that should insure freedom from 
gvves that bind.” 















L\ en that very thing,” said who ‘achieve’ tyranny in this wa 


Mrs. Lee. “I know of one mother who would be more difficult of treatment 


1, than those with a bad heredity, id 


















‘They are, as a rule,” assented Aunt 
, 1 e to-da rules no le ss TO . 3 : , 1 
; lane; “as the ave learned to look 
Ih i] ‘ lusivel than if adorned : 
t . ’ in Ww adore upon certal things as a matter ol 
} re anc ‘ ar ” ’ ’ 
ith \ e cro rd scey right; and it is alwavs harder to be 
It’ i mmion case, fr cut off from what has long been re 
maded . 1 lane: < nd these chil ceived as «| than to ly lenied t] 





. ‘ . Naving ‘ l tvranny 






nl ve dethroned in “a4 eve vou,” said Mrs. Lee 





ter veal Vv persistent but patient ing; “and al 





11S DOOKS 


No taller, I'm sure, than vour Annie; as delicate, too, in his looks. 

: ‘ie : 

Vhy seen ut iy since he hel pe e, girl-like, in my kitchen, at tasks. 
rattea? Great God Can it be it our President knows what he asks? 














not 





slender f r-much study; why | 


t 
f 
ut 





n the common: and 









Not a patriot Fie! Did I 


ie hero-b d chafed in his forehead, the evening we heard of Bull Run? 





KnO 


S 










of his bov and his ticket, said he, ‘‘A new morsel of 

candidate's altar: and christened the child with tl 
\ 

hat Aave I done, a weak woman? In what /aze I meddled with harm 

o G only for sunshine and rain, on my rough little farm 

















my ploughshares are beaten to swords, and sharpened before my eyes 








eanse a 





foul nation, mv /a be a sacrifice? 











VI 


Oh, I know there’s a country to save, man; and ‘tis true there is no appeal 
But aid God see my boy’s name, lying the uppermost one in the wheel? 

4 7 ’ S t 
Five stalwart sons has my neighbor, and never the lot upon one! 


Are these things Fortune’s caprices, or zs it God’s will that is done? 


VII, 
Are the others foo precious for resting where Robert is taking his rest, 
With the pictured face of young Annie. lying over the rent in his breast? 
Joo tender for parting with sweethearts? . Zve fair to be crippled or scarred 


My dey’ Thank God for these tears—I was growing ‘+r and hard! 
VIII 


Now read mea page from the Book, Harry, that goes in your knapsack t 
pag ’ 7 





night 
Of the Eye that sees when the sparrow grows weary a alters in flight. 
Talk of something that’s nobler than living; of a Li iat is higher th 
mine; 
And a Faith that has planted its banners wher 


IX 


‘ 


Talk of Something that tenderly watches, while 
g 
the vare 
That shall go with my soldier to battle—-and stand, wil 
S 


Spirits of loving and lost ones! Watch softly o’er Har 
For to-morrow he goes forth to battle! Arm him for 


(The effectiveness f the above poem W 
are a constant outburst of emotions that 
reader can fully enter into sympathy 
mother when she learns that her only rem: 


} 


on the audience, The tableaux are but a m 


fi Sfanza. Scene Ordinary s 
-having books, papers and work on 
officer in uniform, who enters at left, carry 
which he passes to lady who reads and tu 
nounces the first word. Her face expresses surpr 
1c; then expostulation and entreaty At the w 
overwhelmed by the thought 
ond Stanza. Without ris 
ial resistance on the last half of 
She is roused t 


ice in her attitude as she 


nza Her manner chan 
s tender in the thoughts of 


nza. Reflecting on whi 


nza. She turns her face 
irst expressing the helplessness she fe 


Sever Sfamza, Still addressing the offi he becomes hard in her despair 


words, ‘‘ My boy,” she turns from the officer, holds out arms to Harry. who 


entered from rear and advances to meet his mothe: 


retires slowly and quietly from rear, ing his eyes Hart 
it, his elbow on his mother’s chair—she caressing him 

Eighth Stanza, Warry takes big Bible from table « turns leaves slowly unt 
what he wants. Mother leans back in chair with« ‘ ne hand on Harry; count 
calm, expressing resignation 

Vinth Stanza. WUarry kneels near mother, who, in last two lines, with clasped har 


he 


uplifted face makes her petition. Curtain falls on this table after the last word of 
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ERGARTEN 


be 


BS 


arn to 
somet! ing 


. +} 
wortn 


lergarten 
we wished it 
But then, who knows? They might 
ave called me ‘old fool,’ just as 
f the people | about me used to do, 


‘n now.” 
. “You 
their laughing, 
gotten quite over 





were many who 
nderstand; like Baroness Maren- 
holz Buelow, and they could see the 
that I did, although I could 

r explain it to them.” 

Here Froebel saw what 


1 
4 
} 
I 
1 





; 


: , 
ltooether 
itogetne 


a 
vhat was run 
ning in my mind. “Yes,” he said, 


| 
if responding to my th ial 
[ had explained it better 


as 


t see now 
that a good deal of wh said and 


Ay Se 


rs the 
1em.” 
“T shall trv to,” 7 said humbly. “But 


about this paper? 


wrote was not 
vou will clarify 


dark place s when you come to tl 
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, In imagination, 
shall be 


“Take your readers 
to some kindergarten. | 
there to greet them.” 


Imagine then, if you will, that we« 
are on our way to a kindergarten. Our 
visit will be to a kindergarten in the 
“slums.” Pehaps you have read of 
Froebel’s love of nature; and of how 
essential he deemed it that children 
themselves should grow in watching 
the growth of grass and trees under 
the wide sky of the country. You 
wonder how a kindergarten can thrive 
among tenements. 

We are passing down Delancey 
street, New York. This leads through 
the most densely populated commu 
nity in the world. The people, th« 
shops, even the paving stones seem 
huddled together. Children, too, 
abound. See those little girls seated 
on opposite curb. One has no stoc} 
ings. The little bare 
show through, and are brown 
enough. But she is quite happy and 
unconscious of rent and _ buttonless 
dress, while she prattles to a dolly. Sh 
will soon be one of the “little mothers” 
of the East side, and baby brother or 
sister will take the place of doll 

As we pass on, the unlovely aspects 

human life more and more 
oppressive. Sometimes there is a bit 
of picturesque color and dress: but 
how seldom one sees a face that at 
first look is attractive—attractive, that 
is, zsthetically 

But here we are at the University 
Settlement. It is a pleasure to enter 
the kindergarten Evervthing 
is even more than clean. There are 
good pictures on the wall—some of 
the original drawings for the 
and St. Nicholas. The general air of 
the room is such that one feels that a 
smile is not out of place. 

We are early; but soon the children 
begin to come. Here 
by a mother, who explains why the lit 
tle one was aw: ay the day before. You 
look at the two, and vou hope that the 
child will somehow grow up to be 
different from the mother. Which will 


other's knees 


seem 


room 


Century 


is one brough 


HOME 
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conquer, we wonder, the heredity 
the street and home influence, 
efforts of kindergarten and teache1 
Now * begins. The children 
are seated in a wide about the 
teacher. If vou are a stranger to a 
room full of children from four to six 
you cannot help smiling 


“sche ol’ 
circle 


years of age, 
at these little tots sitting for the m« 
ment quietly and reverently for thet 
verse of opening prayer It is 
strangely touching not sadl 
so; because the confidence of 
dren lends itself to you, and you liy 
with them in the present happily. \ 1 
tor Hugo, in his “ Ninety- Three,” says 
‘The sublimest canticle to be heard 
on earth is the stammering of the 
man soul on the lips of infancy. That 
confused chirruping of a thought, that 
is as vet no more than an instinct, has 
in it one knows not what sort of art 
less apeal to the eternal justice 
smiling at the 
creation in the 
defenceles 
will be a1 


scene 


+) 


Infinit 
k + 


his ignorance 
compt 
that shall fall to the weak, 
being. Il, if it shall come, 
abuse of confidence.” So, too, wit 
this group of children 

But these children no longer 
belong to helpless infanc They 
much alive (though some ar 
little sleepy, kept up so la 
at night in the homes whence thx 
come); and are entering into all sort 
f relationships with the great wor 
in which they find themselves. \] 
ready they are asserting their lordsl 
over nature; and are by no means 
slaves. They are on go 


omises all 


very 
because 


passive 
terms with its various phenomena, 


next song shows. It is “Go 
merry sunshine,” and wit 
greet the day joyously 

is very funny to see the little fing 
during the progress of the song, in 
cate the sun’s march on the afterno 
before, and his reappearance ni 
morn in the east. With what e: 
they dispose of the miracle of the su 


their 
morning, 
this they 


rise! 
One of the kindergartners tells u 


*See Sixt) 


As 








KINDERGARTEN 


ve gave more time than lé ; ethics and zsthetics 


ks about light, and espe are listening to, there 
brought ou 


moon and stars, and thi al ug] it 
very responsive. Since: ons, seed time and harvest: the work 


the change Ol sea 


neighborhood cannot [ man in conjunction with nature. 


ry beautiful or inspir and the solidarity of societv: one sows 


| to lead them to lool and reaps, another grinds, another 
found that they no bakes, another sells; the work of each 
Several childre1 cle pends upon 


scourage 
r 


+ 


‘ 1 | ) 1 . 
seen ‘Father and Rains and storms and d 


nterpreted hopefull) it 


yy stars. 
Ss marching.’ On kindergartner tells us of a party of the 
hild ho were taken to the coun 

“During this time,” 

at deal of 

oreete and confined 
changes. and to th 1azza much of the time, and 
perl really no fretting, and 


noisy the ere 


f 9 9 ap] and con l, and always 


song o 
rain, if o« 
he morning 


about the farme: 


Sone 
<4 


ll the people rain 
read 
little 


fingers, 


picture 


I 


i game that 

he w hole be dy ; 

rr the play, 

chairs till 

all, and the 

a boy of four 

in this world of the 

clear water: kind arten, and stands almost be- 
they are th wild at what is being done: but 
| takes his hand, and in 

action, 1f not in words, says: “Come. 


I'll show you what to do: it’s lots 


Iks, comprehende 
children. are the TI gam f “birdie” has been 
lergarten. They chosen. The children are in a ring, 
physical and so save a few who are the birdies for the 


I 
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time being. These latter fly and flut- 
ter about while the others sing. Very 
pretty are the little child-birds during 
the happy movements of the game. 
Some of the children in the ring have 
been chosen to be the mother-birds; 
the ground on which they stand is the 
nest. When the night comes, the 
birdies who have been away from the 
home nest fly back to the warm wel 
come of the mother. See that little 
girl yonder, as her hand caresses the 
head of her nestling. How tenderly 
she does it, with her sweet little air of 
protection. Then you cannot help but 
laugh as you see a boy opposite her 
He, too, has been appointed mother; 
but not by divine right. He, too, 
strokes the head of the “birdie” before 
him; but his hands go as if thev were 
paddles on a toy that has been wound 
up. Never mind. There is the game 
of the blacksmith; and in that his na 
ture—good, sturdy, useful—will find 
fitter expression. 

After the game, the children seat 
themselves at long tables, the tops of 
which are marked off in inch squares, 
to guide the stick-laying. One group 
busies itself with the building blocks; 
another with mat weaving, and still 
another with sewing a pattern pricked 
on cardboard. Here the perceptions 
are being trained, the desire to create 
something new is given scope, and 
some ideas are taken in of beauty in 
symmetry and color. 

Scarcely anything is more beautiful 
than the face of a child absorbed in 
this play-work. There is the effortful 
attention mastering, it may be, the 
weaving needle and making it obedi- 
ent to the design, the child for the mo 
ment oblivious of everything else. 
Then there is the proud look of 
achievement when the work is done; 
and the happy flush at the teacher’s 
word of appreciation. 

But attention must not be strained 
too long; and after some further 
change in the occupation, the time 
comes for recess and lunch. If we 
have gotten into the spirit of the place, 
we shall help put the little tin plates in 
row, and shall enjoy the game with 
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the bread and milk as much as the 
other numbers of the programme. 

While the next hour passes we look 
over some of the accumulated work. 
There are cubes and spheres in clay, 
jugs, wheels, houses; sewed patterns 
of cow and horse and man; mats o 
beautiful colors—all of them stand 
ing for a gor xd deal of skill and de» 
terity. As we think of the stories that 
have been connected with these w 
feel how mind and imagination ar 
being trained, so that the childre: 
here have a chance to open like lili 

though with mud at the roots. But, 
with lilies and kindergarten childre: 
mud is as if it were not. So we mus! 
not be weakly pitiful. 

Some visitors have brought a quai 
tity of daisies from the country, an 
as the children are about to leave, tl 
flowers are distributed. Each chil 
now owns something of its very ow! 
that is beautiful. They are littl 
Wordsworthians and love the flowe: 
and caress it, we doubt not, with 
many names as the poet. 

Now teachers and children sing 
verse of good-bye. We go out wit 
the children. You have met Froeb: 

[ think, in the teachers. You marv 
at their tact and patience as they jo 
ously enter into and guide this ki 
dergarten life. The ruling power het 
is not fear, but love; and not mere] 
instinctive love, but informed an 
thoughtful And that is Froeb: 
There is the serenity that comes wi 
trustful, busy life, made strong am 
constant trial; and the joy that takes 
as its own every gleam of truth ar 
of beauty that comes to it; and 
much comes through the child. 


‘‘As I wondered where all the joy came 
This thought fell from heaven on m« 
i 1a babe are toget! 


That when God and 
A little 
Must nee 


Because those waters are given 


fountain ol! glee 
is bubble up in the child’s I 


And ever renewed by the joy tides 


Of the great cheerful Heart in heaver 


And now, perhaps, we shall 
ready to take up the life of Froeb 
unless he sends us off again upor 
visit to another kindergarten. 
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to affect a radical and 
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nour. 


igust of that vear was held the 
unday School Assem 
Lake, and hither 
west, many of 
irdened women, and as 

her of the events and 


de days, their 
ith the thought 


cause needed the 


women of the 


ellan Brown, of 


: 110, was the first to put the 
ation into words, and without 
» taken toward such 


from the platforn 


Dr. J. H. Vin 


ti of the ladies fot 
Of this call Miss Wil 
nore appears the 
recurring in this 
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Lie country 1n 
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prayed and planned into per- 
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sent hundreds of temper- 
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ent, the noobie 
a ry 

yivan Uni- 


e most quietly 


opponent of wom- 


found among 
of men. And 
his cordial en- 


15th of August, 


Vs, 
women gath- 
(Crusade pente- 


qe 


h 


arranging prelimi- 
s was held Au; 
1 shanty, on Asbury avenue, by 
invitation of Mrs. Jennie Fowler Will- 


t 14th in a new 


veland, Said OI 


r of straw, in an 
which the daylight 


and crevices. 


a temperance 


held under the 
ivas tabernacle, followed by a busi- 


1 over by Mrs. 


Willing, and participated in 
Christian women. 
» chosen to represent 
the anticipated 
held the following day. 


audience assembled at the 


ust 5th, and 
the chair and 


\1T 
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er aS Sec- 
s began, which 
n Ot ymmit- 
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tee on organization The chairman 


and secretary of the meeting were au 


thorized to issue a circular letter ask 


ing the Woman's 
Leagues everywhere to hold conven 
tions for the purpose 


woman from each Congressional dis 


Temperance 
ol electing one 


trict as delegate to an organizing con 
vention to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 18, 19 and 20, 1874 

lhe call was issued and the plan 
found favor at 
all over the land Con 
held in many States and 


once with the temper 
ance women 
ventions were 
delegates were appointed, who, on the 
morning of November 1&th, 1874, a 
sembled in the auditorium of the Se 
ond Presbyterian Church, of Cleve 
land, after an hour spent in prayer in 
the lecture room 

Here, as in preceding 
Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willing was the 
presiding officer, with Mrs. Mary T 
Burt, of New York, and Miss Auretta 
Hoyt, of Indiana, as secretaries 

The committees appointed by this 
first National Convention represented 
the States of Maine, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin and Cali 
fornia 

Among the names are many 
household 


Some Oo! 


meetng 


have since becom: words 


lands 
honored ones com 


labors while in 


many 
chese loved and 
pleted their earthh 


life’s prime and ar 


in this and 


gone up higher 
where labor is glorified; some are with 
us still in a beautiful and fruitful old 
age, while others still are vet in the 
front of the battle for God and Hu 
manity 

The officers chosen for the first veat 
of the Woman’s Christian 
Tempe rance Preside nt, 
Mrs. Annie Philadel- 
phia, Pa secretary, 
Miss Frances FE 


Ill.; recording secretar 


National 
Union were 
Wittenmever, 

corresponding 

Willard, 

. Mrs 


Chi ago, 


Marv C 


Hom! 
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lohnson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; treasurer, 
\Irs. W. A. Ingham, Cleveland, Ohio 
A vice-president from each State wa 
also elected 
personalities of this 
give Miss Willard’s own piquant de 
“We had a bright littl 
Foster, all the way 
chief ot our Com 


Concerning some of the 
convention we 


scription 
lady lawyer, Mrs 
irom 
miuttes 
right on legal points in general. We 
had a thorough-going lady physician 
Mrs. Harriet French of Philadelphia 
who was competent to tell us of the 
relation of alcohol to medicine. We 
quantit 


lowa, to be 
on Constitution, and to set us 


had three or four editors, any 


college protessors 


of teachers, two 
Quaker munisters, looking out with 
dove-like eyes from their dove-colored 
bonnets: and besides these, three li 
censed prea¢ hers of the Methodist per 
suasion, besides busine yvomen not 
haired matrons fron 
sacred homes, all up and 
land. Goethe's 
The ever-feminine 


a few, and gra’ 
scores ol 
pre yphe ti 
drawet! 
whet 


down the 
words, 

on,’ received new confirmation 
at the close of our last mass-meeting 
one of our ablest speakers Mrs Mary 
l. Lathrop, of Michigan, after a telling 
address, made a briet prayer and ther 
stretched out her hands and gave u 
benediction And thi 


the ape stoli 
Presbyvteriar 


in the pulpit of a 
church!” 
From the 
the words whicl 
whi h 
“Woman ts ordaine 


1 


vanguard of this 


same authoritv we 


expre ssecd the 


~ 4 ribe 


deep conviction prevailed 
this convention, 
to lead the 
Mov nt until the 


ab ssmal 


public is 
transition fro 


the superstitious notion that ‘alcoho! 


is food’ to the scientific fact that ‘ale: 
hol is poi 
concession that intemperance 1s 
] 


son’, from the pusillaniny 


great evil to the ( con 


responsib 


tion that the liquor traffic is a crim: 


Of some of the agencies used by tl 
organization in its different edu 


tional lines, we will speak next mont 
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in vogue. They come in pretty, deli- 
cate colors and patterns and are suit 
able for wear on all occasions. A very 
handsome blue and white foulard is 
made with a bolero, this and the skirt 
being embellished with an application 
of Irish point lace. The blouse ts of 
white silk muslin, with a belt of royal 
rose taffetas. The shoulders are cov- 
ered with a collar of Irish point. 

Fronts to wear with boleros are be 
coming a leading feature in spring 
sales; solid and figured batistes, 
satins, linens, woollens, muslins, 
zephyrs, lawn tennis stuffs, pongees, 
taffetas, foulards and an endless num- 
ber of fancy fabrics, are used for them. 
Standing roll collars and cuffs of the 
same kind are worn with them. 

For tailor-made costumes, vests are 
becoming an important feature. They 
are worn with stiff collars and cra- 
vats. Most of these vests are made 
with a back, so that they narrowly es 
cape being blouses. 

The fichu is to be a feature of gowns 
this summer as well as last. A novel 
arrangement is draped in folds and 
fastened upon the breast, the ends de 
scending to the waist and forming a 
bow-knot or being held together by a 
ribbon bow with long loops and ends 
The shawl effect is well liked, but the 
style preferred is arranged on one 
side, thus permitting a freer hand in 
combining materials and colors. 

The heat is causing standing ruches 
to be displaced by those which droop 
gracefully over the shoulders. No 
new fabrics for making them have ap- 
peared; mulls, muslin chiffons and 
liberty gauze in combination with 
narrow valenciennes and embroider 
ies are still used. In ready-made 
ruches those most in demand are 
trimmed with narrow black velvet rib 
bon, and with small picots and silk 
loops. Pongee ruches with puffs at 
the edges are growing in popularity. 

Great efforts are made to get up a 
new sleeve. A novelty is of half and 
three-quarter length the shoulder dra- 
pery, ending in a plain, broad strip 
reaching to the elbow, and being 
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made of a great diversity of materials 
such as lace, beads, galloon, appliques 
and spachtet. 

In all fancy creations there are con 
binations of black with cream, beurt 
sky, rose and red. Red promises t 
be the leading color for all access 
ries this spring, their chief rival being 
écru. 


It is absolutely 


necessary at tl 


present time to have the costume 1 
being tl 


harmony, each garment 
proper accompaniment of every ot! 
worn at the same time. This requi 
ment is especially strong as concer! 
gloves. Each occasion has its pat 
ticularly appropriate glove. We hav 
gloves for the promenade, ball, the 
tre, sports, for larger or smaller so 
gatherings, for christenings, for ma: 
riages. Some of them are so d 
ated that they carry one back 
epoch of jewelled 
have on the back three lines of 
gold cord between which are 


diamonds or pearis; 


‘ ] 
gauntiets 


others have cost] 


lace cuffs, studded 





FASHION’S DOMAIN 


( stume of pique. The 
rt lasseven bands of black 
ribbon about the bottom, above 
is a band of fine Hamburg in- 
rtion finished above by two more 
k velvet bands. The Figaro jacket 
embroidery on its 

ges and by a large collar trimmed 
bands of velvet ribbon. A girdle 
tyl The sleeves 


yi 


decorated 


top and are long 


19 . 1 
olds ot red 


Bolero of lace 


ra 
"-piece being 
1 over the 
being pro 


1- ] 
lavender 


lk and 

held 
hered 
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awn \ many 
Hed lace on the* 
is made to produce 
he bodice has a 
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AniEasily 
and 
Quickly 
Made 
Dessert 


Brown 
Fricassee 
ot Chicken 


4 52 ’ 
Dene A 
) o3 


One pint cream whipped stiff, } cup 
fruit, } 
thoroughly. (Fresh or canned peaches 
or strawberries) 

After the cream is whipped, add the 
fruit and sugar mixture, pour into a 
quart mold and place over cream a 
piece of parafine paper or white writ 
ing paper will do, and put on cover 
Have some chopped ice in a dish pan 
and put two layers of the ice sprinkled 
with rock salt into a freezer or pail, 
then place in the mold and proceed 
with the ice and salt until you have 
three layers of ice and salt alternated 
on top of mold. Cover pail with a 
piece of carpet and put in cool place 
for 3 hours. Before serving let some 
hot water run over the mold and the 
frozen cream will out easily 
This is an inexpensive company 
sert, the pint of cream costing 20 
cents, ice 10 cents, fruit, salt and 
sugar but a trifle mure, and is made 
in about fifteen minutes, chopping the 
ice taking the greater part of the time, 
and if one has a coarse canvas bag 
for the ice and a heavy mallet, the 
task is easy. The above quantity will 
serve © persons 


cup powdered sugar mixed 


come 


des 


Cut the chicken into pieces, wash, 
dip into egg and cracker crumbs as 
you would veal cutlet, put some lard 

a good quantity—into a frying pan, 
let it get very hot and brown the 
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While the chicken is brow 

put in the pan an onion peal 
and quartered, one clove stuck int 
one of the quarters of onion, and 
slices of carrot 

chicken after it 
rich brown and put into a saucepar 
\fter all the chicken has been nice! 
browned, add 1 quart of water and 
cup of canned or stewed tomatoes 


chicken 


vy 
ing, 


few Remove ea 


piece ol becomes 


you happen to have them, seasor 
taste with salt and pepper and let 
boil together for a few minutes. Stra 
over the the saucepal 
cover and the stove for 
two hours. Longer, if the chicker 
not a tender one 


chicken in 


set back on 


lake 


stale bread or 


slices of a small loat 
three slices of a lars 
loaf, cut an inch thick, spread wit 
butter and cut into about 
inches square, put into pudding 
holding 3 pints, and sprinkle thi 
ly with raisins or currants. Then p 
over it 1 quart of milk in which 
been mixed 4 eggs, and a teasp« 
of flavoring to suit the taste, bak 
hot and hot with a 
sauce made of a tablespoon of butt 
; cup powdered sugar beaten t 
cream, and } teaspoon of vanilla 

| teaspoon of lemon, put ins! 
dish in which it is te be served 
sprinkle over it some ground cint 
mon 


hour 


pies es 


oven serve 
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HOUSECLEANING. 


;, M’rilly’s bin housecleanin’ 'n I’m sleepin 
in the shed, 
With some buggy robes for kivers'n the wash 
bench fer a bed ; 
There’s confusion in the parior fm a heat 
sight more up stairs, 
While I kaint find comfort nowhere fer the 


varnish on the chairs 


First they tore up all the carpet 
pulled down all the shades 
Till the place looked like a hon 


one of Mosebv’s raids: 


J 
4 


Next the walls were renervated, 'n the floors 


was soaked 'n scrubbed: 


’ 


'N M’rilly bossed the workers as they pounded 
shook and rubbed 

Oh, I tell ver, ‘taint so funny when ver eatin 
off the shelf, 

’'N a feller hez to hustle fer a place to 


- 
sell; 


ay lh ce etal SMR 


SSS i > ee” 


the wimern folks mean bizness 'n they 


“ti eNO 


make a feller jump, 
Till *'s like a pesky camel with a double 


action hum] 


F; 
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happy and cheerful most of the 
time that mamma _ called her 


, 


‘¢ Sunshine. 


Harry sometimes grieved mam- 
ma very much by not doing what 
she told him to do, or doing what 
he was told not to do. You see 


he wanted his own way. 


Esther was like the little girl with 
the curl hanging on her forehead. 
“When she was good she was 


very good indeed. But when 


’ 


she was bad she was horrid.’ 


One day Harry came in the 


> 


Mamma put on dry 


and bandaged his foot, but he 


nS 


had to sit in a chair all the 
afternon while May and Esther 


went with mamma in the _ boat 


— 
tal 


Ba a a a ee 


ye a _ 
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When they awoke the next morn- 


ing it was raining; for a while 


Harry played with his toys and 


May and Esther were looking out 
of the window. Then Esther be- 
gan to get cross and to tease May 
and Harry, and mamma thought 
she would have to send her to her 
room. ‘Now, Esther, she said, 
«] think it is going to clear and 
we can go this afternoon, but if 
you are cross and annoy us any 
more you will have to stay at 


home.» Fsther knew mamma 
4 


always did as she said and she 
wanted to go and get the flowers 
which grow in the water, so she 
asked mamma if she could not pull 


the bastings out of the dress she 


was making. When Esther want- 
ed to help, mamma knew she was 


trying to be good. 


Then the sun came out, and 


mamma told them that the rain 


5 
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iT NEVER FAILS 
The Wonderful Remedy for 
HAY FEVER, CATARRH, 
on COLD IN THE HEAD 
NO GREASE : a) y 
NO SNEEZING 
Agreeable, Effective and Immediate 


Price 50c¢. by Mail 





CORYZON COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1672 N. Y. CITY 
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Are the Standard of 
§ to-day—Mungéger’s art has 
; made them so. 

Single Wheels, $100 

Tandems, - $150: 
§ We also make good bicy- 
cles for $75,$60,$50,$40. 
§ Catalogue free, full of 
' instructive facts. 
» WORCESTER CYCLE MFG.CO. 


FE 17 Murray St., New York 
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Engraved 
Wedding xm 
Invitations 


Plate, two envelopes and 


invitations . . 
100 Sets for = = = = 
Each Additional 100 - - 


Also Commencement 
Invitations, Cards, etc. 


Style Correct - Material Best 
G. T. & J. McCaskie, 


110 Liberty Street, > New York. 


$10.00 
3.50 
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You can have 


Turko-Russian 
Medicated or 
Perfumed Bath 

yur room, 
Rheumatism, La- 
Female Complaint, 
Blocd, Liver, and 
troubles, etc. 


in y 
Cures 
Grippe, 
Nervous, 
Kidney 
CLEANSES. TONES ano 
SOOTHES ENTIRE SYSTEM. 
GUARANTEED.. 
Size, folded, 16x 2 inches. 
pounds, Book free, 


Price, only $5.00. 

HYGIENIC BATH CABINET CO., 
Wholesale to Acents. Willcox Bidg., Nashville, Tenn 
When mention 


writing please 
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$1000.00 IN GOLD! 


And Prizes that are Attractive to All, 
To be Given Away Absolutely Free by 


To further introduce the magazine into new families 
HE COLUMBIAN today has the largest circu 

lation of any publication in this territory except the 
Youth’s Companion, Atour present rate we shal! 
soon passit. Our last contest for the largest list of 
words from the nine letters in the word COLU M- 
BLAN proved highly successful. The full list of priv 
winners was published ina recent issue. To further 
familiarize its name throughout the world we offer 
hundreds of valuable and attractive prizes to the 
readers of this and other papers who can form the 
greatest number of words fromthe A welve le tte re in 
the two words THE c ‘OL t M BIA N. Do vn’ t del 

Here are sample calm, cabin, a 
lamb, ete. Every compen ‘who ‘makes & list of fifteen words or 
more will receive a prize. mn think wp we rds w ith 

given you atx ye n sending in the lar 
words made from the twelve in the words THE COLUM. 
BIAN will receive $100, the second $50, the two next $10 
each, the two next a fine bicyclo each, the four next $5 each 
the five next a fin: American watch each. the ten next $1 each 


SPECIAL yy way ; 7 grand prizes ¥: 


t 
| absolutely fo hundred 
worth of Prize Budgets to m A list 5 


more will receive by immediate retur . * Prize Budget . 

of book of over seventy novels and stories, by most pop 
antho ra, @ score of late songs, with wore ds and music , & great 
collection of jokes, magic tric ka, puzzics, parlor games, cook 
and money making receipts, secrets of toilet, How to * i} 
tunes, Dictionary of Dreams. Entertainme nt for month» 

To Enter the Contest, you must cand ‘two 
dimes, or 25c in stamps for trial subscription to 
January 1, 1898, with your list of words. Every persor 
sending a subscription with listof fifteen words or 
more will receive THE COLUMBIAN until Ja: 
uary 1,1808,a Prize Budget Free, sent same day list 
is received, anda Grand Prize according to lengt! 
oflist. We guarantee satisfaction or refund money 
Any publisher or bank in this city can be referred to 
as to our reliability. We make these big offers to 
thoroughly establish THE ¢ ‘OL UMBIAN asaN 
tional Literary success. Make up your list 
and send two dimes or 25c in stamps 
The Columbian, 13-17 Otis St., 


Chis Magazine 
is a specimen of 


Addre 
Ma 


toston, 





Linotype Composition 


and... 


PressWork eaaee 
executed by 


Che Cherouny 
Printing and Publishing 
Company 


17-27 Uandewater St. 
New York eaeae 


Celephone call 
4055 Cortlandt 


HomME 


Establisbed 1868 


MAGAZINE. 

















For Good Health 












USE 


PeOTN,DrS 


For Children while Cutting their Teeth. 


AN OLD 
Relieves all Pain. ones. same amteeny 
Controls all Hemorrhages. ‘“ 
Subdues all Inflammations. FOR OVER FTV YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILL- 
enclosed in buff wrappers, on which is IONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
printed our landscape trademark, WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
; . CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS alf PAIN, CURES WIND 


COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH@EA. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. Be 


sure and ask for 
Weak. Watery. Worthless. 


7 he muine i fputupin bottles 










Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 






Note our name on every label and wrapper. 











Pond’s Extract ¢ New York and London. 





















THE AUTOHARP 


EASY TO PLAY 
EASY TO BUY 














All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will 
send it prepaid upon receipt of price, with 
instructions, picks, music, etc. 

















The 


the more is its charm and beauty recognized. 





more one sees and hears the Autoharp, 


It embodies all of the desirable features and 
essential requirements of a musicalinstrument. 
Anyone can learn to play it. Prices to suit all 
purses, $1.50, $4.00, $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 
and up to $150.00. 








Write for illustrated story and catalogue 





Style 2 7-8, $7.50 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON 
98 East 13th Street, Dolge Building, New York City 


Autoharp style 2 7-8 isa very handsome and durable instrument. It is finished in imitation rose- 
wood, with the exception of the bars and supports, which are ebonized, and form a striking contrast 

the light-colored sounding board. This autoharp has become exceedingly popular, because it offers 
uch large value for the money. F 
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Chere is a Sarden in ber face 
Where roses and white lilies show; 
Ror can Cime’s fight this charm erase, 
if PEARS’ be used to keep if so. 


ESTAS OVER 100 YEARS — 20 INTERMATIDWAL AWARDS — BE SURE TOU GE! THE CENUIRE PEART. 
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